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Vis u Ramin 
A Parthian Romance 

By V. Minorsky 

§ 1. Texts and references 

§ 2. Plot of the poem 

§ 3. Dramatis personas 

§ 4. Geographical background 

§ 5. Political organization 

§ 6. Conclusions 

Appendix : LamiTs Vis u Ramin 

§ 1. Texts and References 1 

T HE romance of Vis and Ramin has many claims to our attention. Fakhr 
al-dln As‘ad GurganI wrote his version of it some time between a.d. 1040 
and 1054, almost nine centuries ago, and only half a century after Firdausi 
completed the Shdh-nama. The poem is based on an old “ pahlavl ” tale 
vaguely reminiscent of Tristan and Isolde, King Mark and Brangane. Many 
of its episodes echo feelings and attitudes dissonant with the post-Islamic 
ideas of marriage, women, and love. The poetic gifts of Fakhr al-dln GurganI 
are also beyond doubt. Whatever the inconsistencies in the presentation of 
characters, whatever the length of the dialogues and soliloquies of the two 
lovers, these defects are redeemed both by the purity of diction of the poet and 
by his truly humane understanding of men’s passions, soarings, and failures. 

Possibly in the early thirteenth century GurganI’s poem was translated 
into Georgian. 2 This is a significant fact, for it shows that both the theme and 
its Islamic rifacimento possessed some merits which equally appealed to two 
such dissimilar audiences as the Muslim readers and their Christian neighbours 
of Transcaucasia. 

There are several old records relative to Vis and Ramin in Persian literature. 
The anonymous author of the Mujmal al-tawdnkh 3 locates the story in the 
time of the second Sasanian king Shapur, son of Ardashlr, assuming that 
“ king Mobad ” held Marv under that sovereign ( ?). ‘Aufl (thirteenth century) 4 
knows that GurganI wrote Vis u Rami (sic). Hamdullah Mustaufi (a.d. 1330) 
quotes the story under the reign of the Arsacid Bezhan (spelt : Bin) b. 5 

1 Wherever convenient I have tried to maintain in this article the sounds o and e which in 
Modem Persian (as spoken in Persia) are no more distinguished from u and i. I have made some 
exceptions for the names too familiar, such as Ramin (better *Ramen ), Vis (possibly Ves), etc. 

2 The translation, slightly abridged, follows the Persian original very closely. It is attributed 
(with what reason ?) to Sargis T’mogveli, who wrote under Queen T’amar (1184-1213). The 
Georgian Visramiani has been done into English by Sir Oliver Wardrop, 1914 (reviewed by 
I. Guidi, Rivista S.O. , 1917, 754-6, and N. Marr, Zap.K.V., i, 1925, 118-138). On the late Turkish 
translation see Appendix. 

3 He was a native of the region of Hamadan and wrote in 520/1126. Ed. Bahar, 1318/1939, 
p. 94. 

4 Lubab al-albab , ed. Nicholson, ii, 98. 

6 This misspelling already occurs in some MSS. of Tabari, i, 707. 
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Godarz b. Balash b. Asbgb 1 and mentions Fakhr al-Din Gurgani as the author 
of the pogm. Mlrkhond (d. a.d. 1498), in the same connection, refers to the 
time of an Arsacid king whom he calls Shapur b. Ashk. 2 

In later years the poem was seldom copied. The famous bibliophile Mir 
‘Ali-sher Nava’I wrote in 896/1490-1 3 that in his time Gurgani’ s poem was 
unobtainable (mahjur u na-yab). At present there are known to exist four 
copies of the poem, and two extracts from it. In the fifties of the last century 
A. Sprenger discovered the first copy in India ( ZDMG ., 8, 1854, p. 608), and 
this led to the publication of the text by Nassau Lees in Bibliotheca Indica 
(1864-5). The edition, although based on one unsatisfactory MS., elicited 
much interest in Europe. 4 Only recently the Persian Ministry of Education 
charged one of the best scholars of the younger generation, Mujtaba MlnovI, 
to bring out a new edition based on all the available texts. In 1314/1935 the 
first volume appeared in Tehran with a promise of a companion volume con- 
taining an introduction, a commentary, and the critical apparatus. 

The final conclusions must be reserved to the editor, but an excellent 
article on Vis u Ramin in its new shape has been already contributed by 
F. Gabrieli 5 , and this must needs open the door to further discussion. The 
Italian scholar has some good remarks on the history of the poem, but he 
concentrates his attention on the artistic problems, which he treats with great 
taste and acumen. The present article has a more limited task : to examine 
the historical and geographical background of the poem, in the hope of assigning 
to the story a more definite position in time and space. 

Let us see first what Fakhr al-Din himself says about the circumstances 
in which he undertook to reduce the ancient tale to Persian numbers. His 
patron, the governor of Isfahan, ‘Amid ‘Abdul-Fadl Muzaffar b. Husayn 
Nlshapurl 6 , spoke to him of the story of Vis and Ramin (p. 26, verse 29-p. 27, 
verse 59) : — 

“ They say it is a very beautiful story and in these parts everybody loves it.” 
I said : “ It is a very beautiful story put together by six wise men. 

I have not seen a better one, it is exactly like a garden in bloom, 

But its language is pahlavi and the readers do not know its meaning. 
Not everybody reads that language well ; nor, even if he reads it, does 
he understand the meaning. 

1 Ta'rikh-i guzida, G.M.S., 103, 824. 

2 ZDMG., xv, 665. 

3 Majalis al-nafcCis, in Persian translation, edited by A. A. Hekmat, 1945, p. 333. ‘All Sher 
speaks of Gurgani as “ a paragon of his time ”, and says that his Vis u Ramin gives the measure 
of his “ perfection and discernment ”. 

4 Graf, ZDMG., 1869, 375-433 ; Ethe, Essays und Studien , 1872, 295-301, and Grundriss 
der Iran. Phil., ii, 240 ; R. v. Stackelberg, Neskolko slov o persidskom epose Visa i Ramin in 
Drevnosti vostochniye, Moscow, 1896, ii (this article of my old teacher is inaccessible to me) ; 
N. Marr, Zap. Roll. Vost ., 1925, i, 118-138. E. G. Browne, LHP., ii, 274-5, has only a few words 
on the poem. 

5 Accademia dei Lincei, Rendiconti, Scienze morali, Serie VI, vol. xv, fasc. 3-4, 1939, 
pp. 168-188. Also Annali delV Istituto . . . di Napoli, 1940, I, 253-8. 

6 See Ibn al-Athlr, x, 23 (year 456). 
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(The story) contains abundant descriptions of everything, but, as you 
read it, it does not make much sense, 

Because in those days poetry was no professional art and there were no 
sages of quick wit. 

Where are the sages of yore to see how nowadays speech is produced, 
How meanings are elucidated, and metre and rhymes are superimposed 
on them ? 

In this clime that book (daftar) was read in order to learn pahlavi from it. 
There have ever been people in this clime eager for the sweet words, (and) 
If the speech has metre and rhymes it is better than (the pretence) to 
embrace too much ; 

Especially when clever conceits (ma'am) 1 appear in it, they stand their 
reader in good stead. 

However good and sweet be the story, it becomes refreshed by metre 
and rhyme : 

Like a kingly pearl (which needs to be) set in gold, a story needs abundant 
conceits and words, 

Strewn here and there and shining like stars on that background, 

So that the clever and the great read it and learn from it many conceits, 
While men of low and middle state swallow it for the sake of the story. 
Speech must be such that when it leaves the mouth (ham ‘ palate ’) of 
the poet, it should travel throughout the world ; 

Not such as should stay at home and be recited only by its author. 
Now, those ancient experts (sukhan-danari) told the legend of Vis and 
Ramin ; 

They strove to say it in /am, for they were masters of far si ! 2 
Thus they produced a poem in which there were strange terms of every 
language (style ?). 

They did not trouble about conceits and proverbs, and did not embellish 
(the story) with these two. 

But should an expert (dananda) take trouble about the story, it will 
acquire beauty as a treasure full of jewels, 

For this is a renowned story, with innumerable wonders in its details.” 
When my master had listened to these words of mine, he placed on my 
head the crown of glory : 

He requested me to embellish the story as a garden in April (Nay sari). 
I should tell it to the best of my ability, and wash it of those senseless 
terms, 

For those terms have become obsolete and their days of glory are gone. 

Resuming the story, the poet adds : “I have found written in the collections 
of tales 3 from what the story-tellers said according to records (khabar-ha), 
that there was a king,” etc. 

This exordium indicates that the story had existed in pahlavi ; that it 
was translated into Persian (far si) by some experts (sukhan-danari), of whom 
Fakhr al-Dln speaks with definite irony. It is probable that they were identical 

1 In the Georgian translation all such “ conceits ” are presented in special paragraphs headed 
araki “ parable ”, hukumati (*bikmat) “ moral ”, shegoneba “ admonition ”. 

3 Irony : “ were they not ? ” 

3 Samar means “ an evening conversation, or entertainment ”. The poet apparently has 
in view the stories written to be recited for the evening audiences. 
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with the “ Six Men ” (v. 31), and it is likely that they were Zoroastrians, 1 for 
no one else would have found his way about pahlavi. This also would be the 
explanation of the archaic language they used in their translation. From 
the term peshen applied to the translators it would seem that their work was 
completed some considerable time before a.d. 1054. 2 In any case it is clear 
that Fakhr al-Din worked on a Persian translation which he undertook to 
prune of obsolete words and to embellish with the frills of the literary taste 
of his time. Fakhr al-Din seems to suggest that he himself had some smattering 
of Pahlavi. 3 He was a native of Gurgan, and the fragment of a satire which 
‘Aufi, Lubdb , ii, 98, attributes to him suggests that his earlier patron was a 
Thiqat al-Mulk Shahriyar. The name Shahriyar is special to the Bavandid 
rulers of Mazandaran. Although in Vis u Ramin Gurgan! hints at his mature 
(old ?) age, 4 it is rather unlikely that he could have been active at the court 
of Shahriyar III b. Dara (a.d. 969-1006), after whom there was a long inter- 
regnum (a.d. 1006-1073). More probably he refers to one of the minor Bavandids 
(Jciyd- s) who remained in their mountainous haunts and who left a few interesting 
monuments bearing inscriptions both in Kufic Arabic and in the Pahlavi script. 
They confirm the fact that some knowledge of Pahlavi was still spread in the 
region of which Gurgan! was a native and where he spent his young days. 5 

A comparison between Vis u Ramin , Tristan and Isolde and tales of other 
similar couples of lovers is a tempting literary problem. Similarities in 
characters, episodes, dramatic attitudes, and even the basic idea of love 
sweeping away all obstacles are obvious both in the Iranian story and its 
western counterparts. But even if one admits that a similar feudal background 
was responsible for parallelism in the sentiments of the heroes and in the 
attitude of the poets towards them, such comparisons do not go beyond vague 
generalizations. Khorasan and Cornwall are too far apart geographically 
to allow it to be taken for granted that any direct, or even indirect, contacts 
existed between them. The dependence of the Kussian popular story of 
Yeruslan Lazarevich on the Shah-nama can be traced, because of the identity 
of names, as well as because of the likely ways of communication. 6 Such 

1 Similarly to the four Zoroastrians who in 346/957 compiled the Shah-nama in prose, at the 
request of Abu Mansur b. ‘Abd al-Razzaq. See Noldeke, Grund. d. Iran. Phil., ii, 104 ; Muhammad 
Qazvinl, Bist maqdla, ii, 24 ; Taqizadeh, Shah-nama va-Firdausi , Tehran, 1244, p. 59. Cf. 
Gabrieli, op. cit ., p. 171. 

2 Possibly some time round a.d. 950, when translations into Persian and compilations in 
Persian began to appear. 

3 Cf. his explanation of the “ pahlavi ” terms Khorasan and ram , pp. 177 and 505. 

4 P. 460 : “ Oh, how many days since I experienced love. . . . Time ( zamana ) has changed 
its former course ; indeed its days of prosperity are gone.” 

6 The monuments are at Radkan-i Nika (Ispahbad Abu Ja‘far Muhammad b. Vandarin, 
year 411/1020), Lajim (Kiya Abul-Favaris Shahriyar b. ‘Abbas b. Shahriyar , year 413/1022) 
and Razget (same epoch): see A. Godard, in Athar-e Iran , 1936, i/1, 109-121 ; Herzfeld, Arch. 
Mitt, aus Iran , iv, 1932, pp. 146-7 ; viii, 1936, pp. 72-81. 

• Yeruslan Lazarevich = Rustam, son of Zal-i zar. See Minorsky, “ L’ epopee persane et la 
literature populaire russe,” Hazdr-sala-yi Firdausi, Tehran, 1944, pp. 48-57. I now think 
that the likely channels of transmission passed through the Northern Caucasus. The Osset nurses 
(flCHHa) may have introduced them into the nurseries of Russian boyars. 
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direct guides are unfortunately absent in the case of the stories of Vis and 
Isolde, and the comparisons are bound to remain uncertain and inconclusive. 

On the other hand, the obvious prerequisite of any deeper study of Vis u 
Ramin is to examine all the tangible facts in the poem likely to give us a clue 
to the historical and geographical milieu in which the poem was born. 

As late as 1936 Christensen expressed the view that Vis u Ramin was 
a pure fiction. 1 There is a grain of truth in this assertion, but the poem should 
by no means be regarded as being outside space and time. Those Muslim writers 
who tried to locate it under some Arsacid ruler were certainly on the right 
path, though between a pure surmise and a reasoned conclusion there lies 
a long road of research. The poem certainly goes back to Parthian lore, and 
our task will be to examine in detail whatever internal evidence, or even mere 
hints, we can find in the poem, capable of shedding light on its origins. Should 
we prove that the romance is Parthian, we shall know something of the life 
and feelings of an epoch which, even in its simplest elements, is still wrapped 
up in uncertainty and darkness. 

First of all we shall have to condense the story to its main features by 
stripping it of the purely poetical and rhetorical embellishments of its present 
version. 

§ 2. Plot of Vis u Ramin 

1. Once upon a time there was a king ( shahriydr ) in Marv whose name was 
M5bad Manikan (?). Other shahs owed him allegiance (p. 28). In spring he 
held a festival which was attended by dignitaries from Adharbayagan, Rayy, 
Gurgan, Khorasan, Kuhistan, Shiraz, Isfahan, and Dihistan, whose names 
and those of their ladies are enumerated {vide infra). The most beautiful of 
the ladies is the Shahr-banu Shahr6. Charmed by her appearance, the kin g 
offers to make her his queen, but she replies that she is married and has such 
children as the noble Viro, and already her hair is turning grey. Then the king 
makes a pact with her that, should she ever have a daughter, she will give 
her to him. After many years Shahro gave birth to Vis and entrusted her to 
a nurse, who carried her to her own home in Khuzan. The nurse had also in 
her care the baby Ramin, Mobad’s brother. Ten years later Ramin was taken 
back to Khorasan, and the nurse wrote to Shahro saying that she could no 
longer cope with Vis’s fancies. Thus the young beauty was brought from 
Khuzan to Hamadan. On seeing her the mother said : “ Thy father is a 

khusrau, thy mother a banu, in Iran thou hast no match except Viro, thy 
brother.” At the sixth hour of the day De, in the month of Adhar, 2 the mother 
joined their hands saying that the high priest’s (mobad’s) seal on the contract 
was not necessary. 

1 Les Gestes des rois dans les traditions de VIran antique, 1936, p. 61 : “ . . . cette oeuvre a son 
character© special : elle ne relive pas de l’histoire ou de ce qu’on croyait etre de 1’histoire ; 
c’est une epopee de pure fiction.” 

2 All the three days called De in the month Adhar (namely the 8th, the 15th, and the 23rd) 
are classed as “ middling ” in the list of lucky days. Cf. Birunl, Chronology, pp. 231-2. 
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2. Suddenly there arrived from Marv the king’s half-brother Zard mounted 
on a black horse with a letter from King Mobad reminding Shahro of the pact 
once concluded. He did not want the bride to remain any longer in Mah-abad, 
where people dally with women (zan-bdragl) and are addicted to pleasure. 
To this request Vis objected by quoting a custom of Marv, where women 
choose their husbands out of two suitors ; besides, the wedding was already in 
full swing, and she preferred her young brother to the old king. 

Zard reported to the king the situation in Mah, where Vir5 assumed the 
title Ruhd (?), whereas the people called the king mobad (priest) and dastur 
(minister). M5bad, in great wrath, called in his army from Tabaristan, Gurgan, 
Kuhistan, Khwarazm, Khorasan, Dihistan, Sind, Hind, Tibet, China, Soghd, 
Turan, and Machin. 

At the same time, Viro was entertaining his friends from Adharbayagan, 
Rayy, Gilan, Khuzistan, Istakhr, and Isfahan, and they all summoned their 
troops to the plain of Nihavand. Especially conspicuous was the Daylaman 
infantry. 

In the battle that followed Vis’s father Qarin was killed, but at sunset 
Viro put M5bad to flight. The king turned away from the road to Khorasan 
and from Denavar retreated to Isfahan. Yet Viro’s triumph was short-lived. 
An army from Daylam advanced to the plain of Tarom, whence Viro’s repre- 
sentative fled. No sooner did Viro march against the Shah of Daylam than 
Mobad retraced his steps to Gurab, where Vis sojourned. To the king’s envoy 
Vis declared that she belonged to her brother and did not want the “ decrepit ” 
Mobad who had killed her father. But Mobad was inflamed by the report 
that Viro’s wedlock had not been consummated. 

He consulted his two brothers, Ramin and Zard, but in Ramin’s heart a 
seed of love for Vis was sown since childhood. He tried to draw Mobad’s mind 
away from Vis by pointing to the king’s age and the bride’s youth. Zard, on 
the contrary, advised the king to try two means on Vis’s mother : gifts and 
persuasion. So Mobad wrote to Shahro insisting on the original pact and 
sending her rich presents, and Shahr5 opened the gate of Vis’s castle. Thus 
the king carried Vis to Marv before Viro could return from Tarom. On the 
way to Marv Ramin happened to see Vis’s beauty and fainted struck by love. 

3. Vis was disconsolate and did not show her face to the king. When her 
nurse heard what was happening, she loaded thirty swift camels (jamdza) 
and in a week’s time reached Marv. She did her best to make Vis submit to 
her destiny, but Vis remembered Vir5 and said : “ If I need a husband for 
love’s sake it is better for me to remain without love.” She consented to dress 
up and put on the jewels, but she wept and made a vow that for a year she 
would continue mourning her father and would abstain from intercourse with 
M5bad. 

To frustrate the king’s desires the nurse prepared a talisman of copper and 
brass fixed with iron. She buried it on the bank of the river to keep it in 
dampness, as “ cold stops man’s strength ”. She intended to unlock the 
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talisman a month later by burning it on a fire, but a storm burst suddenly 
over Marv and the flood carried the talisman away. Thus the spell kept the 
king bound forever and Vis, twice married, remained husbandless. 

Ramin, still a beardless youth, was roaming in the garden, longing for Vis, 
when he met the old nurse (< daya-yi plr). He besought her for help, while she 
exhorted him to give up his love. Then the boy overcame the nurse with his 
caresses and, in view of this new link, she promised Turn to carry out all his 
desires (p. 122). 1 

Vis was dreaming of her brother when the nurse spoke to her of Ramin’s 
beauty and valour. Vis rejected any disloyal suggestions and called down 
maledictions upon the nurse’s town (or “ land ”, shahr) Khuzan, which brings 
forth “ only ill-starred sorcerers ”. The nurse persisted and finally let Vis 
see Ramin’s beauty at a banquet held on the day of Ram. 2 After the king 
had gone to Gurgan, Rayy, Sava, and Kuhistan the nurse introduced Ramin 
into Vis’s pavilion and here the two lovers exchanged oaths of fidelity and 
became united. 

4. The king ordered Ramin to come to the hunting-grounds at Mount 
Arvand (Alvand, west of Hamadan) and to bring Vis with him. They spent 
a month together, and then the king wished to move to Muqan for sea-hunting 
(fishing ? nakhchlr-i daryd’T giriftan). 

Ramin’s camp was in the plain of Mah, and he was about to move towards 
Armenia to hunt and to combat enemies (p. 163). The nurse secretly urged 
Vis to take a last look at Ramin from the roof, but the king, who was awake, 
overheard her. He cursed the nurse and “ the town of Khuzan ” producing only 
evil-doers (pp. 163-4), and ordered Viro to punish Vis and the nurse, for he 
himself, in his anger, might exceed the measure. Suddenly Vis rose and con- 
fessed her love for Ramin : “ you and Viro are my sovereigns (pddshah) . . . 
but should Viro burn me or put me in fetters ... I am not afraid of pain and 
death.” Viro shut up Vis in a' house and strove to blacken Ramin’s reputation 
by saying that he was fond only of music and wine ; his clothes were pawned 
at the wine merchants ; Jews 3 were his friends. All was of no avail. So Viro 
joined the king on the polo ground. Ramin 4 and Rafeda played on the side 
of the king, and Arghish and Sharvin on the side of Viro. Vis looked from the 
roof on Viro and Ramin and wept from anxiety. She said to the nurse : “ Had 
my fate been propitious, my beloved would have been none but Viro (p. 170, 
cf. 174, 185), for Ramin’s tongue is not consorted with his soul, and Mobad’s 
tongue and soul are equally rude.” 

5. Rather abruptly the story reports M5bad’s return to Khorasan. 5 He 

1 The Georgian version (p. 105) paraphrases the realistic hints of the original, pp. 160-1. 

2 The 21st day of any month. Here probably the 21 Mihr, when the Great Mihragan festival 
was held. 

3 I.e. Jewish wine merchants. 

4 Surprisingly after what had happened. 

5 The poet explains (p. 171) that Khorasan means “ Orient ” for khur asad in Pahlavi means 
khur dyad in Persian. The etymology is correct, but the form asad seems to have been restored 
theoretically from -asdn. 
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praises the beauty of Marv, but Vis repeats that “ her only solace is Ramin 
In anger Mobad reviles Shahro, declaring that her thirty children are illegitimate, 
and tells Vis to leave his court by one of the three roads : that of Gurgan, that 
of Damavand, or that of Hamadan and Nihavand (p. 174). 

With joy Vis sets free her slaves, returns the keys to the king, and leaves 
for Mah. Ramin is disconsolate and asks his brother to let him go hunting to 
Gurgan, Sari, and Kuhistan, but the king sees through his intentions. Ramin 
swears not to meet Vis, adding that Mobad is to him “ both a sovereign and 
a God-like (being) (chun-lchodd) but then makes straight for Mah and again 
the lovers become united for seven months. 

Mobad unbosoms himself to his mother and imparts to her his intention 
of killing his brother. To calm the king the old lady tells him that, according 
to reports, Vis’s real love is VlrS. 1 Why should the king visit his wrath upon 
the brother who is destined to succeed him, as he is childless ? M5bad writes 
an abusive letter to Vlr5, calling him a mule born of a mare (Shahro) and an 
ass (Qarin). Let him not be conceited, let him not put his trust in the armies 
from Iran, Adharbayagan, and Dasht-i Gllan (p. 187). 

The king moved his army towards Mah, but half-way thither was stopped 
by Vlro’s letter. The ruler of Mah refuted the hints at his relations with Vis. 
He reminded Mobad of the issue of the battle of Denavar, and parried the 
unpleasant reference to his birth by saying that a man’s value (gdhar) depended 
on his valour and intelligence. 2 

6. Peace was made and, for a second time, Vis was carried from Mah to 
Marv. This time the king wanted to test her loyalty by making her take an 
oath before a pyre. The flame was flaring up towards the Pleiades when Vis 
persuaded Ramin to flee from Marv. In ten days they crossed the desert and 
reached Rayy, where they were hidden by the local nobleman Bihroz. 

The king entrusted the kingdom to Zard and started on a search for his 
wife. He visited Rum (Roman or Byzantine West), India, Iran, and Turan. 
During his absence Ramin communicated with his mother, and when Mdbad 
returned in a conciliatory mood she put in a word for Ramin and Vis and 
brought them back to Rayy. Immediately after the reunion banquet Ramin 
came to the roof of the royal bedchamber. Vis put the nurse in bed with the 
king, who was drunk and fast asleep, and rushed to join her lover. Suddenly 
Mobad awoke and asked the nurse who she was. Vis hurriedly came back and 
placed her hand in the hand of Mobad, who craved her pardon for the mis- 
understanding. 

7. A report reached Marv that the emperor of Rum, having spurned the 
treaty, was leading an army from Rum towards Iran (p. 229). Mobad called 
in the troops from every town and made ready to march two hundred stages 
(p. 232). He left the kingdom to Zard and locked Vis up in a castle built on 
a high mountain called Ashkaft-i Devdn, “ the grotto of devs ” (p. 233). Ramin 

1 In fact, there are some indications of love for VIro lingering in Vis’s heart. 

2 Cf. Nadir Shah’s calling himself “ the son of the sword ”. 
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followed the army, but he was love-sick, and at Gurgan 1 fell so ill that the 
courtiers pleaded for him to be left behind. Immediately he recovered and 
hurried back to Khorasan. From Marv he followed the road to the mountain 
of Ashkaft-i Devan, shot an arrow into Vis’s apartments, and by aid of a rope 
made by Vis and the nurse climbed up to the “ king’s palace ” (p. 246). There 
he remained nine months with Vis. In Marv only Zarren-ges, daughter of the 
khaqan, versed in the arts of sorcery, guessed his whereabouts. 

By that time Mobad had visited Armenia and Arran, and obtained tribute 
from the Caesar. On his return Zarren-ges informed him of what had happened, 
and he immediately set out for Ashkaft-i Devan. There he rebuked Zard for 
negligence and told him to unlock the doors of Vis’s quarters. As the nurse 
heard the noise, Ramin had time to climb down, yet on entering the king caught 
sight of the rope made of garments. In his wrath he beat his wife and her 
nurse nearly to death, left them in the castle, and returned to Marv. 

Here Shahro plied him with questions and reproaches saying : “ in the 

mountains of Gh5r in Ashkaft-i Devan they killed my Moon. ... 0 Marv, pride 
of Khorasan, ... if thy water comes from the mountains of Gh5r, it will turn 
to blood.” 

The king was impressed by these lamentations, as he was also apprehensive 
of Vlro. He ordered Zard to fetch Vis from the castle, and he did this in a 
month’s time (p. 272). In the meantime, at Zard’s prayer, Mobad pardoned 
Ramin. 

8. [At this point there seems to be an interruption in the story. We only 
learn that] when in the spring the king returned from Gurgan and Sari he had 
his palace fortified. He entrusted the keys to the nurse on the plea that former 
thieves make the best jailers. He then went to Zavul, hoping to return within 
a month. On the first night Ramin escaped from the army camp to revisit Vis. 
He roamed in the garden and Vis, sensing his presence, implored the nurse to let 
her out, but the old woman was firm. Left alone, Vis leapt out of the window 
on to a tent pitched under it. When the moon came out Vis found her lover 
asleep among the flowers. 

Meanwhile the king hurried back to Marv : the locks were all safe, but the 
bird had flown from the cage. 2 As he entered the garden, Ramin jumped over 
the wall, and only Vis was found on the ground. The king caught her by her 
tresses, and he would have killed her but for Zard’s intervention. Mobad cut 
off but a few locks of hers and told her to explain her adventure. She said 
that an angel (sarosh) brought her from her chamber and placed her on Ramin’s 
breast, but that this was only a dream. 

The king forgave Vis and the nurse, and on the Khordad day of the month 


1 The climate of Gurgani’s native land is described as poisonous, p. 237. 

2 Somewhat strange is the king’s exclamation (p. 285) : “ Has she gone to Dummavand ? 
Why has she gone while she is herself dignified and has a thousand managers ( peshkar ) like 
Zohhak”. Cf. also p. 174, where Mobad offers Vis the choice between three roads, of which the 
middle one is that of Damavand. See below, BSOAS, XII/1, p. 11. 

VOL. xi. part 4. 48 
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Ardibihisht 1 he was sitting in the garden with Shahro, Vlro, and Ramin. 
A minstrel (Jcusdn) sang a song of a mighty tree shading the world ; under it 
flowed a crystalline stream, while a Gllan bull now drank of the water, and 
now took a bite at the leaves. 2 The king, though he was drunk, understood 
the hint and sprang to his feet to kill his brother, but Ramin disarmed him 
(p. 295). 

9. As things had gone too far, the sage BihgOy advised Ramin to quit the 
capital. “ With your brother you hold the world : India and China ; Rum 
and Berberia. ... Is there no country but the march (marz) of Khorasan ? 
Is there no beauty but Lady Vis ? ” In the meantime the king admonished 
Vis to behave in a way not to shock her brother Vlro. Vis complained of her 
past misfortunes and swore fidelity to M6bad. Ramin, too, expressed his 
desire to be appointed sipahbad of Mahabad, and the Shah assigned to him 
Ray, Gurgan, and Kuhistan. At the last meeting Vis showed some coldness 
towards Ramin, but then exhorted him not to visit Gurab, fearing he might 
meet there another beauty. 3 Ramin swore he would never forget Vis. 

In his new quality Ramin put his provinces in order : Gurgan, Sari, Amol, 
K6mish, the “ march of Gurab (Gorab ?) ” and, the best of them all, Isfahan. 
When the affairs from Gurgan to Ray, Ahwaz, and Baghdad were well in hand, 
Ramin paid a visit to Gurab. He was received (p. 317) by local notables 
(sarafrdzdn), Shapur (cf. infra , p. 14) and Rafeda (v. infra, p. 16). One day on 
the road he met a beauty and immediately fell in love with her. She explained 
that her name was Gul and that she was born to Rafeda (of Hamadan) and 
Gohar (of Gurab), that her brother was “ a marzuban, namely the pahlavan 
of Adharbayagan ”, and that she herself was the Lady {band) of Gurab. She 
was fully aware of Ramin’s love affairs and bade him abandon Vis. 

To the wedding feast Gul invited her relations from Gurgan, Ray, Qum, 
Isfahan, Khuzistan, Kuhistan, and Hamadan (p. 324). For a distance of 
forty farsangs there were displays and celebrations (p. 324). But no sooner 
had the newly married couple adjourned to the castle of Gurab than Ramin 
rashly compared Gul with Vis. Gul cursed Vis and her nurse. Ramin felt the 
offence done to Gul, and so he dispatched a letter to Vis to tell her how happy 
he was with his wife Gul. Mobad took the letter from the messenger and 
handed it to Vis. Seeing her lady’s pain, the nurse undertook to travel to 
Gurab, but Ramin, whom she found on the hunting-ground, bade her tell Vis 
that husbands are the best for wives and sent the old woman away. 

10. In despair Vis ordered the scribe (< dabir ), the noble (dzdda) Mushken, 
to write a letter to Ramin. This he did in an epistle consisting of an “ address ”, 
ten discourses, and a special “ praise ” (< durud ) of the fickle-hearted lover 

1 I.e. on the sixth day of the second month, which is but a “ middling ” day (Biruni, Chronology , 
219). Festivals come in Ardibihisht only on the 3rd and the 26th day. 

2 Similarly Khusrau Anosharvan saw in his dream that a boar thrust his muzzle into his 
goblet ; Christensen, Les gestes des rois, p. 65. 

3 Vis may have seen Gul during her stay in Gurab (p. 66). The original story may have had 
more details. 
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(pp. 347-383). One of Mushken’s similes is noteworthy : “ If they call Arish 
an able archer ( kamdn-gir ) because he shot an arrow from Sari to Marv, you 
send every hour one hundred far-flying arrows from Gurab right into my soul ” 
(p. 366). 

Yis sends the letter to her lover by Adhen, to whom she says : “ until this 
day you have been a servant (chdkar) ; henceforth you will be my noble (dzdda) 
brother.” 1 The oral message which Adhen was told to deliver (pp. 384-6) 
was very different from the lofty contents of Mushken’s letters. Yis accused 
Ramin of perjury. She astutely praised M6bad, whose power is but nominal, 
while the treasury is under her orders, and asked if she has ever refused any- 
thing to her lover. Gul (“ the flower ”) will last but a moment, and in Marv 
there is a rose-garden with a rose more beautiful than the moon on the fourteenth 
night. 

Meanwhile Ramin grew homesick and weary of Gul. His father-in-law 
Rafeda overheard his lamentations and warned his daughter. As Ramin was 
riding his Rakhsh on the road to Khorasan (p. 404), to breathe the aroma 2 
wafted by the eastern breeze and reminding him of Vis, suddenly Adhen 
appeared before him and handed him the letter together with Vis’s veil and 
shift. 

Adhen took Ramin’s answer to Marv, and Ramin himself hurried after 
him. When the watchman (dida) announced the coming of Ramin, the nurse, 
using a charm, put the king to sleep, and Vis went to the window. It was 
winter, and Ramin remained in the snow and rain, while Vis, seeming to address 
his steed Rakhsh, spoke out her reproaches to the unfaithful lover. Ramin 
replied [and the verbal duel goes on to the length of 550 verses (pp. 416-447)]. 

Rakhsh stood up to his knees in the slush (p. 424) until Ramin lost patience 
and rode away (p. 448). Then Vis sent the nurse to stop him, and herself 
hastened to join him in night and storm. [The outpouring of reproaches and 
explanations continues for another 267 verses, pp. 452-463.] 

The lovers were reconciled only towards the morning, when they repaired 
to the castle ( kushk ), and there Ramin remained hidden with Vis for a month. 
The king did not know that Ramin was in the palace “ drinking from the 
same goblet as himself and dissecting his good name with the sword of 
vilification ” (p. 468). 

As the days of spring were drawing near, Ramin came out of his retreat 
and from the nearest stage re-entered Marv openly. He greeted the king, saying 
that he had put in order the affairs of Gurgan and Kuhistan and had destroyed 
the king’s enemies throughout Mosul, Syria, and Armenia. The king bade 
Ramin stay in Marv, and after three months (p. 471) wanted to take him 
to the hunting-places in Gurgan. The thought of this new separation upset Vis. 
Ramin feigned an attack of gout and at the first stage stayed in bed. 

11. Left alone in Marv, Vis plied the nurse with the story of her woes. The 

1 But on p. 29 Adhen is already called ndmi. 

2 P. 404 : the aroma of Khirkhlz (= musk), Samandur (= aloes), and Fanchur (= camphor). 
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old woman told her to be happy so long as she had in her house (andar khdna) 
a mother like Shahro and a brother like Vlr6. It was true that the king was 
full of wrath and enmity and at any moment might come out of his ambush, 
but one day the king and the sdldr (Zard) might disappear ; then Viro would 
be the best helper, and along with him the other “ shahs ” dissatisfied with 
M6bad. The king and the army were gone from Marv. The keys of the treasury 
were in Vis’s hands ; let her buy kingship and power with the dinars. Let her 
recall Ramin, and, when he comes, oust the king. So Vis wrote a letter to 
Ramin calling him back to Marv. 

At night Ramin left the camp in Gurgan with forty stalwarts, and in a 
week arrived in Marv. His messenger, disguised as a woman, went to see Vis. 
The commandant of the palace 1 was the sipahbad Zard, the king’s brother 
and minister. Vis told him of her desire to visit the fire-temple built by 
Jamshed for a thanksgiving ceremony, as she had seen in a dream that Vlr6 
was restored to health after an illness. At the temple she was joined by Ramin 
and his forty men, who in women’s attire followed her into the citadel ( kundiz ). 
At night Ramin stealthily slipped to Zard’s bedside, but Zard awoke in time. 
Ramin implored him to surrender, but Zard, with curses, struck him with his 
sword. Then Ramin killed his half-brother and seized the castle. 

The treasure was loaded on camels, and doubling the stages Ramin and Vis 
had arrived in Qazvin when the king first heard what had happened. From 
Qazvin Ramin entered Daylam. This country possessed an army of Daylamites 
and Gels, all mighty archers and javelin-throwers. On a dark night they slay 
from far by the sound of (their victims’) voices. They are like devs at the 
moment of attack and “ the world is still in ruins from their violence ”. They 
have huge shields painted in a hundred colours. Urged by ambition, they 
fight among themselves continuously. “ From Adam’s times until now ” no 
king has ever conquered them, and their march ( marz ) has remained 
“ virgin ”. 

Ramin met in Daylam only goodwill and sat on the throne of happiness. 
He had spread a cow’s hide and on it placed fifty bags (badra) of silver and 
gold, and an innumerable army was attracted by his gallantry and his dinars. 
He was obeyed by the notables of his entourage such as *Kishmer, Adhen, 
Vlr6, Bahram, Ruhham, Sam, and Gelo. 2 Other shahs sent him armies from 
every part. Ramin’s great sipdhddr was Vlr6 ; his vazir and steward (qahraman) 
was Gelo. 

The army did not like M6bad, but he decided to fight Ramin, and from 
Gurgan moved to Amol. One night, as he was banqueting with his chiefs and 
distributing money to the men, a wild boar appeared from the bank of the 
stream and the king attacked him on his polo-horse. He used a short lance 
(khisht), but missed the beast, and the boar brought down the horse and the 
rider and gored the king to death. 

1 Kotval, an Indian term possibly reflecting the time of Mahmud’s conquests. 

2 Var. *Kishmer-yal, Adhen, Viro, his kind vazir Sam and Gelo. 
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Ramin thanked God that war and bloodshed were avoided and swore to 
be a good ruler. From Daylam he came to Amo], where the chiefs proclaimed 
him shahinshdh. 

12. He gave Tabaristan to Ruhham, who was a noble man of Kayani 
origin ; he gave Rayy to Bihr6z, who was his well-wisher and adviser (nek-dmdz) 
and who had given asylum to him and Vis ; he gave Gurgan to his old friend 
Adhen. At headquarters Viro became sipahbad, and his brother Shero the 
mayor of the palace (sarhang-i saray). Each town was given to a shah, and a 
protector (nigahban) was sent to each march ( marz ). 

Ramin’s dominion extended from China to Berberia. Order and happiness 
obtained everywhere. The world was rid of Kurds and Lurs, highwaymen and 
rogues. The shah visited now Khorasan, now Kuhistan, now Tabaristan, 
and now Khuzistan and Baghdad (s^c). 1 Among the cities built by him was 
Ahwaz, which was called Ram-shahr , as it appears in the registers ; it was 
pleasant to live in and had a pleasant name, for “ in their language ram means 
khush ” (f. 505). Ramin also improved the harp, which was called chang-i 
Ramenen. 

Ramin and Vis had two sons, Khurshed and Jamshed. To the former the 
East (Jchdvar) was given, namely Soghd, Khwarazm, and Chaghan ; to the 
second, the West ( bdkhtar ), namely Syria, Egypt, and Qayruwan. All the world 
was in the hands of Vis, but her household domain ( khdss ) was Adharbayagan, 
Arran, and Armenia. 

Ramin lived 110 years, out of which 83 years he ruled in his own right 
( shdh-i zamdn). With Yls Ramin lived 83 years 2 , and when she died he had 
a dakhma built for her, erected over the fire-temple Burzln. 3 On the Nauroz 
day he put on the throne his son Khurshed and crowned him with the tdj-i 
Kayani. He lived three more years under the shadow of Vis’s dakhma. In it 
he was finally buried, and the souls (ruvan) of the ancient lovers went to Mlno. 

The poet concludes by saying that God gave kingship to Ramin only when 
he ceased to be a slave of his passions (dz). 

§ 3. Dramatis Persons 

As can be seen, the main groups of the dramatis personae centre round Marv 
and the region called Mah (Media). 

To the former group belong the king of kings Mobad, his brother Ramin 
(alias Ramlna and Ram), and his half-brother Zard. The unnamed mother of 
Mobad and Ramin appears on the stage at critical moments to pour oil on 
the troubled waters (pp. 183, 208). Zard was born of an Indian mother (p. 206), 
and he more often appears as Mobad’s vazir and sipahbad than as a prince. 
He himself says (p. 50) : “ I am one of the shah’s men ; at his court I am one 

1 N. Lees, 395 : “ now to the Shuristan of Baghdad ” (read : *Suristan “ Assyria ”). 

2 Thus in N. Lees : “ eighty-three ” ; Wardrop and Minovi : “ eighty-one.” 

3 p. 508 : bar-avarda az dtash-gdh-i Burzln (?). From the following verses it appears that 
Ramin built both the dakhma and the fire-temple. 
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of the army leaders.” Mobad’s queen, Sahl, is quoted only once, at the bottom 
of the list of the invited guests ! 

The king’s name, Mobad, is unexpected, for no other source supports the 
idea that kingly and priestly functions in Marv were confused. 1 We have to 
take it for a personal name, although bearing in mind that the discontented 
people of Mah called the king mobad and dasPur, here definitely “ the priest — 
minister ”. This might suggest some flaw in Mobad’s pedigree, although his 
ancestors are said to have been kings since Adam’s time (p. 128). 2 The king’s 
title is shahinshah “ king of kings ”, lord of Iran and Turan, whose dominions, 
in his mother’s words, extended from China to Qayruwan (in Northern Africa). 
In the new edition the name of the king is followed by the patronymic 1* , 3 
Manikan or Manekdn , i.e. descended from Manlk (Manek), a name not directly 
attested either in Persian history or in epic tradition. In any case, it is an 
important indication, and we shall fully discuss it in our conclusions. 

The text gives also a fist of Mobad’s knights, and later enumerates those 
who passed over to Ramin. 


p. 29 

pp. 495-6 

Bahram 

Bahram 

Ruhham Ardablli 

Ruhham 

Gushasp DaylamI 
Shapur Geli 
*Kishmer-i yal 

Kishmer 

Adhen 

Adhen 

Vlr5 (son of Shahro) 

Vlro (sipahbad) 

Ramin (the king’s brother) 
Zard (ditto) 

Sam 

Gelo (vazir, son of Shahro ?) 


In the Shdh-nama the name Ruhham (Raham ?) is borne by a famous 
son of Godarz ; and the fact that our Ruhham' is said to be of Kayanian origin 
seems to be a hint at his connection with the hero of the lore of Kay Khusrau 
(vide infra). The name Kishmer-i yal , i.e. “ Kishmer the hero ” (or Kishmer-yal , 
“ the hero of Kashmir ”) sounds epic as well ( vide infra , p. 759). 

The fist of the beauties who attended Mobad’s festival is also characteristic, 
though it has considerable variants in the manuscripts and in the Georgian 
translation. 4 Minovi, 31, quotes : — 

Shahro Mah-dukht, alias Shahr-banu 
Sarv-i Azad of Adharbayagan 
Ab-i Nosh of Gurgan 

1 It is true that in Vend., i, 6 , Marv is called Mourum surdm artdvandm “ the strong, the 
righteous ”. In Aydtkdr-i Zarerdn, ed. Pagliaro, Roma, 1925, § 19„ it is called Zaratushtrian 

Murv-i Zaratustan). For an explanation of the king’s name see below, vol. XII/1, p. 9. 

2 On p. 29 the poet says that at the celebration of the Nauroz “ the divine halo ” (farr-i 
khudd'i) was flashing from Mobad’s countenance, but this may be but a common formula carrying 
no special weight in a general description of the festival. 

3 In N. Lees : niydgan “ ancestors ” is surely a mistake. 

4 See N. Marr’s collation of N. Lees with the Georgian, p. 34. 
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Naz-i dilbar of Dihistan 
Dinar-ges of Rayy 

Zarren-ges (daughter of the khaqan ?, cf. pp. 252-4) 

Shlren (from Bum-i koh) 1 

Pari-Vls (ditto : different from Vis) 1 

Ab-nar (of the family of the vazirs of Isfahan) 

Ab-Nahed (ditto) 

Dukht-i Kanarang (from Sava ?) 

Sahl, wife of the shah 


Kanarang is a purely Khorasanian title. Therefore Sava , in the Teheran 
text, is impossible. The Indian edition, p. 31, has 

j j 

which also needs correction (vide infra , p. 18). Between dukht-i kanarang 
and the “ wife of the shah ” the Indian edition inserts : Shakarlab Nosh 

(or, Nosh-with-sugar-lips) from the land of *Humavan : — 

<y j Sx j f y, jl < yy 


The genuineness of the verse is supported by the Georgian translation (p. 6). 
The highlands of *Humavan are known in the Shdh-nama (Tehran ed., iii, 450 ; 
iv, 895-906 ; v, 1431) as the place of many famous battles between the Iranians 
and Turanians under Kay Khusrau (vide infra , p. 760). 


The second princely family is that of Mah (Media). Its head Qarin is not 
mentioned among M5bad’s guests (p. 29), and he falls in battle at the beginning 
of the story. He appears chiefly as his wife’s husband. The latter calls him 
a khusrau (p. 42), yet his son Vlro does not rebut Mobad’s allegation that his 
“ mother is of better origin than his father ” (p. 191). The name Karen is 
that of a noble Arsacid family, connected with Media (see vol. XII/1, p. 10), 
although in later times many persons called Qarin were found among the 
princely families of Tabaristan ( see ibid., p. 11). 

Qarin’s wife Shahro was descended from the ancient Peshdadian king 
Jamshed (p. 118), and she is referred to (pp. 32, 36) as Shahr-banu “ royal 
princess ”, or even “ queen ”, Mah-dukht “ princess of Media ” (p. 31) and Mdh-i 
banuvan “ the Moon of the Ladies ”. Her name stands at the head of the list 
of Mobad’s guests (p. 31). The foul-mouthed Mobad, in a fit of anger, insinuates 
that Shahro’s “ thirty ” children are all illegitimate, 2 and among them names 
Izad-yar, Eran-shah, Royen, Nar, Ab-i naz, Vis (and ?) Shlren. The Indian 
edition (p. 121) quotes moreover Adharbad, Farrukh-zad, Vlro, Bahram, 
Sasan, and Gelo. 3 Of these only Vlro and Gelo take an active part in the story. 

1 It is difficult to say whether Bum-i Koh stands here for Kuhistan (= Media), or for some 
other Kuhistan (Southern Khorasan, or the highlands of the upper Murghab, cf. p. 54) The 
two brides might be Shahro’s elder daughters referred to by Mobad (p. 121), although Shahro 
herself (p. 35) denies having borne any daughters. 

2 He forgets that he himself had applied for Shahro’s love without any success. On p. 201 
he blesses Vis as the offspring “ of Qarin’ s loins ”. 

3 The Georgian version (p. 116) reduces the list to Adrabad, P’araxzad, Viprond, Abanoz, 
Vis, and Shirin. The additional names of the Indian editions are possibly a later addition. The 
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Vir5, who succeeded his father Qarin, is spoken of as “ shah and shah-zada ” 
(p. 94). With his usual malice Mobad says to him (p. 186) : 44 thou art a lion 
in the region of Mah, outside it a fox would humble thee,” and challenges 
him to call troops from Iran, Adharbayagan, and the plain (lowlands ?) of 
Gllan. 

The youngest daughter of Shahro is Vis, or Visa. In a MS. her name is 
spelt Vaysa, i.e. *Vesa, but the form Vis is supported by the rhyme Iblis 
(pp. 142, 229), and the Georgian translator (who distinguishes between e and i, 
d and u) spells it with i. The name does not occur elsewhere in Persian tradition, 
but Vesa is known as a man’s name in Turan. 1 

An episodic role is assigned in the poem to the notables (sarafrdzan) of 
Gurab, Shapur, and Rafeda (IaJj in the Georgian version: Rafeda). The 
latter’s wife is Gohar from Hamadan and their daughter is Gul 2 , whom Ramin 
marries during his separation from Vis. In the polo-match Rafeda plays in 
a team of twenty with Mobad and Ramin, against the team of Viro comprising 
Arghish and Sharvin. The name R.fydd is a complete puzzle. It may have 
been misread by the 4 4 six translators ” of the story from Pahlavi into Modern 
Persian ( vide supra , p. 744). 3 

Another lesser chief is Bihroz b. Shero of Rayy. The text does not suggest 
that he was governor before Ramin’s enthronement. In Parthian times Rayy 
was the fief of the Mihranids. 

Among the courtiers of Marv the story mentions Bihgoy, a clever adviser, 
as his name suggests ; the noble scribe Mushken, whose name may contain 
a hint at the blackness of the ink he uses ; and Adhen, who is not so noble, 
but whom Vis ennobles for being her confidant and messenger. All these 
names are purely conventional and unimportant. 

In a story so avowedly belonging to the class of court-poetry and never 
descending from the level of kings and princesses, the sole representative of 
the lower classes is the nurse. She is known only by her name of origin (nisba), 
Khuzani. The sinister part she plays in the events, and especially her sorcery, 
are, however, attributed not to her low station but to her origin from Khuzan. 
In fact, she is an expert in witchcraft, as illustrated by such episodes as the 
preparation of the charm to render Mobad impotent. 

Apart from the heroes and the lesser personages of the story, GurganI 
quotes a number of names taken from the general stock of Iranian history and 


name “ Sasan ” would suggest some relations between the house of Mah and Fars. One remembers 
that I§takhr is one of the places from which Viro draws his auxiliaries, vide infra , p. 35. 

1 Vesa, father of Piran, was apparently the ruler of Khottal ( Jj^.), which name was later 
confused with Khotan (^?4_). Vesakirt is a town in Khuttal, but in the Shdh-nama the residence 
of Piran, son of Vesa, is at Khotan ! Cf. Marquart, Frdnsahr, 227. 

2 Her role is similar to that of Isolde-the-White-hand of the story of Tristan (Ethe). 

3 Cf. Avestan rapiOwa “ midday, south ”, rafdhra “ support ” (in Pahlavi translation 
rdmishn , ramenitarih). It is also possible that the name, or a part of it, was originally spelt in 
Aramaic, meant to be pronounced in Pahlavi. The Frahang-i Pahlavik gives IpyV (*r.petd) 
in the meaning “ a girl ”, and Ipy ’ ( *r.pya ) “ a boy ” (H. W. Bailey). 
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mythology. 1 Only a reference to the famous archer Arish has a claim to our 
attention (vide infra , p. 20). 

§ 4. Geographical Background 

1. The empire of Marv 

2. Western Khorasan (Parthia) 

3. Media, Gurab, Daylam, and the West 

4. Geographical similes 

1. The most obvious and striking fact in the background of Vis u Ramin 
is that the action unfolds exclusively in Northern Iran. The events take place 
in an area extending from Eastern Khorasan to Media, or more exactly from 
Marv to Hamadan, with a stress on the former. The south is out of the picture, 
except for some casual references to Fars, Shiraz (an Islamic creation !), and 
Kirman (pp. 57, 29, and 402). It is the house of Mah which has more con- 
nections with the south (pp. 57 and 324). 

The great king’s residence is in Marv-i Shayagan, or Shahijan (“ Marv-the- 
palace ”), p. 205. Khorasan (p. 171) and Marv (p. 413) have special praises. 
If in their moment of despair (pp. 126, 207) the heroes call Marv “ dirty ” 
(ganda “ stinking ”), its usual epithet is (p. 90) “ select ” (guzin), and on p. 50 
the poet quotes a praiseworthy custom of Marv. The river of Marv is said 
to come from Ghor 2 and to flow past the castle of Ashkaft-i Devdn. This latter 
detail seems to refer to one of the numerous artificial grottoes found in the 
hilly reaches of the Murghab (in Pandjih, Maruchaq, Singlak, etc.). 3 In fact 
these caves are still known as dev-kan “ dug by the devs ”. 

To the north-west of Marv, in the Caspian region, he the hunting-grounds 
whither the shahinshdh repairs in spring. On a special expedition he pushes 
forward into Sari (p. 273) and Amol (p. 497), belonging to Tabaristan. 

In the west Isfahan seems to be under Marv (pp. 31, 69), and it is praised 
(p. 316) as the best of Ramin’s fiefs. 

In the south Zavul is within the radius of King Mobad’s activities, 
although the hint is left undeveloped (p. 274). Originally this name belongs 
to Ghazni, but eventually may be taken for Slstan. 

The outer ring of the king’s eastern vassals appears in the list of places 
from which he draws his troops before marching on Mah (p. 54) : “ Tabaristan, 
Gurgan, Kuhistan, Khwarazm, Khorasan, Dihistan, as well as Sind, Hind, 
Tibet, China, Soghd, and the confines of Turan and Machln (Mahachlna).” 
In this list Kuhistan possibly refers not to Media but to the highlands of the 
upper courses of the Murghab and the Heri-rud (vide supra, y ip. 755). The second 
part of the fist looks fantastic, but finds some explanation in the light of our 
general conclusions (see vol. XII/1, p. 6). 

1 Hushang (130), Jamshed (118, 438, 491), Zohak (285, 430), Bezhan (230), Khusrau Nushirvan 
(129, 184, 395, 472, 504, 506), Arish (255, 322, 366, 398). 

2 It would be more exact to say “ from Gharchistan, bordering- on Ghor ”. 

3 Supposed to be of Buddhist origin, see de Lassoe, Talbot and W. Simpson, “ Discovery of 
Caves on the Murghab,” JEAS ., 1885, 92-102. 
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A purely imaginary note is struck in the strange episode of Mobad’s search 
for Vis throughout the world (p. 203), “ both inhabited and uninhabited.” 1 
No better is the assertion that the king’s sway in the west extended down to 
Qayruwan and Berberia (pp. 209, 300, 506). Qayruwan (south of Tunis), 
which was built in 50/670, figures here only in view of its notoriety, as a strong- 
hold of Islam in the Far West, in the time of Gurganl. Berberia is the western- 
most point recorded in Muslim geographers. 2 

2. Somewhat apart in the story stands a series of unusual terms and names 
pointing to the territory of the original Parthia (Western Khorasan). Such are 
{a) the Burzin fire, ( b ) the daughter of the kanarang, (c) the native place of 
the nurse (Khuzan), ( d ) the hero called *Kishmer-yal, and (e) the land of 
*Humavan. These somewhat obliterated terms need a careful examination. 

(a) The famous temple of Burzln-Mihr is possibly identical with the national 
fire of the Arsacids which Isidore of Charax mentions in connection with the 
province Astauene. The temple lay at Revand, to the west of Nlshapur 3 
(the latter being a Sasanian foundation). Vis was buried close to the Burzin 
fire and Ramin retired there in his old age (p. 508). 

( b ) Both the Indian and the new editions mention among Mobad’s guests 
(p. 31) a daughter of the kanarang. The indication of this dignitary’s fief is 

faulty in the two editions. »jL (Minovi) is impossible, for no kanarangs have 

ever been known in Sava, which regularly comes under the Rayy region (p. 155). 
Kanarang is a Khorasanian title. At the time of the Arab conquest a kanarang 
(kanare) was ruling over Nlshapur, Tus, Nisa, and Ablvard, i.e. over the nucleus 
of Parthian territories, cf. Baladhurl, 405. Marquart, Erdnsahr, 75, thought 
that the title belonged to the hereditary rulers of pre-Sasanian times. Both 
the noblemen on whose initiative the prose version of the Shah-nama was 
compiled in a.d. 957, namely Abu Mansur b. £ Abd al-Razzaq of Tus and his 
deputy Abu Mansur al-Ma‘marI, claimed to be descendants of the kanarang. 4 

The Indian edition (p. 31) reads the name of the kanarang’s fief j j which 
has no meaning. I should restore it as Astu(n) and identify it with 

IjlJ as the early Muslim geographers call the region of Quchan (the ancient 
y AaTavr]vrj). b 

(c) In connection with Astauene , one should consider the difficult question 
of Khuzan, the native place of Vis’s wily nurse, which is also called shahr-i 
Khuzan “town (or country ?) of Khuzan” (p. 163). Both Mobad (p. 163) 
and Vis (p. 138) are equally loud in their curses of this home of impudence, 
sorcery, and evil. It is a puzzle how the scions of two noble houses could 
have been entrusted to a Khuzan! and sent to Khuzan. Khuzan cannot be 
identified with Khuzistan, if only for the simple reason that the latter was 

1 Georgian translation : “ India, the lands of Turks, Greece, China, Arran, and Iraq.” 

2 See the old Preface to the Shah-nama, , ed. Qazvini, p. 36. 

3 See Hoffmann, Persische Martyrer , pp. 290-1, and Hudud al-'dlam, 326. Revand may be 
a later home of the fire. 

4 See the old Preface to the Shah-nama , pp. 52, 57. 

5 Nuzhat al-'qu'lub, 150, speaking of Khabushan (= Quchan) says: “in the government 

books the name of this district is written *Astu.” Juvayni, ii, 13 : Khabushdn-i Ustuva 
(or TJstu). Probably “ a hearth, a home ” — Turk. ojaq. 
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known for its particularly unhealthy climate. 1 It is futile to postulate 
a royal baby being sent from Marv to the other end of Iran. Khuzan should 
be looked for somewhere halfway between Marv and Hamadan for Ramin 
and Vis to have met at the same nurse’s. One detail confirms this view. The 
distance from Marv to Gurab (or, for that matter, to Hamadan) was covered 
both by the nurse and Adhen in two weeks’ time (pp. 332, 386). Ramin and 
Vis, fleeing from Marv, reached Rayy in ten days (p. 198). On the other hand, 
it took the nurse only a week to join Vis in Marv, travelling on swift camels 
(jamaza) and starting, as it seems, from her home (p. 93). A Khuzan exists in 
the district of Marbln of Isfahan. 2 It is also possible to imagine Khuzan 
(*Khuzhan) as a parallel form of Khujan {Hudud al-alam , fol. 196), i.e. the 
present day Quchan 3 on the upper course of the Atrak (in Astauene, vide infra, 
p. 27). The fact that the villages Khuzan were known in Herat and Panjdih 4 
and that a district Khujistan (although with a short u) existed on the upper 
Heri-rud suggests that there may have been in ancient Khorasan some tribe 
Khuz/Khuz whose name has survived in local toponymy. 5 One might notice 
that Vis reproaches Ramin (p. 430) for having treated the nurse as “ an ignorant 
gharcha This word is of distinctly Eastern Iranian origin (“a mountaineer ”), 
and even now a considerable tract of the highlands separating the Murghab 
from the Heri-rud is called Gharchistan. 6 In the tenth century a.d. it possessed 
its own rulers with the title shar. However, the term gharcha in common 
Persian speech means only “ rustic, boorish ”. 

The choice between the possible identifications of Khuzan is embarrassing, 
but both the village of Isfahan and especially the highlands of Murghab he 
off the axis Marv /Hamadan, along which one would expect to find the roof 
under which both Ramin and Vis met in their childhood. Therefore, and 
especially in view of the distances, it is safer to seek Khuzan (*Khuzhan) at 
Quchan (< Khujan). Even admitting that Astauene was a home-land of the 
Arsacids, one, could imagine that Khuzan was an enclave or colony of some 
particular (and more ancient) tribe at which the Parthians looked askance. 

(d) The name of the hero K.smyr-yal or K.smyr is very strange. Although 
the Indian Kashmir is mentioned in the Buhdahishn 7 and several times in the 
Shah-ndma , it is no part of Iranian lands and would be entirely unexpected 
in our “ Khorasanian ” context. Therefore I should rather connect GurganI’s 
K.smyr with the village of Kishmar, famous for a cypress which Zoroaster 

1 Qazwini, Athar al-bilad , 102 : “ the people (of Ahwaz, which is Khuzistan) are the most 
miserable of all men. You do not see there a ruddy cheek. Its air is fatal ( qattala ) to men, 
especially to strangers.” 

2 Yaqut, ii, 494 ; Nuzhat , 50. One of the Khuzan worthies (d. 533/1138) lived in Marv. 
Another celebrity was Amir Yar Ahmad Khuzani Isfahan!, surnamed Najm-i Than!, who took 
an active part in Shah Ismael’s operations in the region of Marv (in 916/1510), and was known 
for his ruthlessness. 

3 Cf. above, p. 758, note 5. 

4 According to Yaqut, the latter abounded in amenities ( kathirat al-khayr ). 

5 Yaqut avers that a colony of Khuz (of Khuzistan) occupied a special quarter in Isfahan. 
The same may be true of the Khuzan of Marbin. But whether a similar migration can explain 
the names in Eastern Khorasan is more doubtful. In our case no great weight can be put on the 
well-known similarity of the prehistoric pottery of Anau (in the present day Turkmenistan) 
to that of Susa in Khuzistan. 

6 See Longworth Dames, Gharcistdn , in E.I. 

7 Gr. Bundahishn, 197, 2 : ksmyr i andaron , and 199, 1 : “ Kashmir in the mountains of 
India ” (H. W. Bailey); cf. Hudud al-'dlctm, 254. 
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had brought from paradise (Shah-ndma, vi, 1499). It lies at one day’s journey 
to the east of Turshiz (Sultanabad), in Southern Khorasan. 1 According to 
lexicographers the name appears also as Kishmar and Kishmlr (*Kishmer). 
In fact such an early author as ‘Abd al-Malik Tha‘alibl (d. 430/1037) spells 
the name K.shmyr (*Kishmer), and so does the Nuzhat al-qulub , 122, 143. 
Among the kings on whom the Sasanian Ardashlr conferred titles, I. Khurdadh- 
bih, p. 17, mentions a Q.shmlran-shah. As the kings named are mostly those 
on the immediate periphery of Iran, it is possible that the Q.shmlran 
(*Kishmerdn)-sh&}i was connected with the district of Turshiz. This would 
explain GurganI’s reference to Kishmer-yal , and add one more detail to the 
Khorasanian frame of the story. 

( e ) The land of *Humavan mentioned in the Indian edition (and in the 
Georgian translation, p. 6) as the home of one of the ladies at Mobad’s festival 
is very curious, as it belongs to the geography of the contested Irano-Turanian 
borderland. 

H.mavan (*Humdvan) is a mountain particularly associated with the second 
Irano-Turanian war under Kay Khusrau ( Shah-ndma , iv, 895-940), which, 
it is not unlikely, reflects some real struggles between the Arsacids and the 
invaders from Central Asia. The Iranians commanded by Tos and Godarz 
marched against the Turanian army led by Kamus-i Kushanl. The campaign 
begins on the river which Firdausi calls Shahd . Marquart, Wehrot, pp. 6-7, 
has shown that this name should be restored as *Sind (Tac. ann. 11, 10 : 
Sindes ; Yaqut, iii, 167). The river apparently corresponds to the lower 
course of the Heri-rud, which in ancient times was lost in wooded marshes 
between Sarakhs and Ablvard. After the Iranians lost the first battles they took 
up a position on Mount Humavan, where they were besieged by the Turanians. 
This height can only correspond to one of the eastern peaks of the Northern 
Khorasanian range (Kopet-dagh). In the course of the first two campaigns 
under K. Khusrau the Irano-Turanian boundary is definitely placed on the 
Heri-rud, and I am disposed to identify Humavan with Mount X v anvand, 
which (Yasht, 8, 38) was struck by the arrow of the Aryan archer Erexsa 
(Arish). The object of his shot was to mark the farthest frontier point of Iran, 
and, in view of the position of the river “ Shahd ” and Mount Humavan, 
the original version of Erexsa’s exploit can be located there. The identity of 
the names X v anvand and *Humavan is very probable, in spite of some phonetic 
difficulties, as is common in geographical names. 2 

As the frontier of Iran moved forward in the direction of the Oxus, the 
geographical interpretation of the legend naturally tended to follow the 
existing conditions, or even claims. 

To conclude the commentary on Humavan one should put on record the 

1 It is possible that originally Kishmar was the name of the cypress itself. According to the 
Shdh-nama , vi, 1499, the Kishmar cypress was planted by Gushtasp at the gate of the Burzhi-mihr 
fire (the latter being situated at Revand, vide infra , p. 32). Tha‘alibi, Thimar al-qulub , Cambridge 
Or. 828, fol. 1586, says that King Bistasf planted it at *Kishmer in the rustaq of B.st (*Pusht) 
of Nishapur. According to the Ta'rikh-i Bayhaq , Tehran, 1938, p. 281, two cypresses were planted, 
one at Turaythith (Turshiz) and another at Faryumad. The Nuzhat al-qulub , 122, 143, speaks 
of the two ancient cypresses, one in Balkh and the other in Kishmar (var. *Kishmer ), the latter 
planted by Gushtasp’s minister Jamasp. That Kishmar was once a place of some importance 
is shown by the large tower standing in it and apparently belonging to the thirteenth century, 
Diez, Churasanische Baudenkmaler, 1918, p. 46, but nothing is known on its earlier history. 

2 Rather unexpectedly Herzfeld locates X v anvant in the West (!) between Hamadan and 
Zagros, Mitt, aus Iran , ii/2, pp. 83-4. 
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curious reference of Gurganl to the shot of Arish (p. 366 and the allusions on 
pp. 255, 322, 398). 1 According to him, 2 the arrow flew from Sari to Marv. 
Should this detail belong to the original Pahlavi source, the target is taken on 
to the following river, the Murghab, but is still short of the rivers of Gozganan, 
and especially of the Oxus, where the legend was located under the Sasanians. 
See Hudud al-‘Alam, pp. 330-2. 

Although the five Khorasanian terms just analysed have something vague 
about them, their appearance in Gurganl’s text is significant. They seem to 
belong to the dust of local traditions, semi-forgotten, but still taken for granted. 
They may represent the oldest layer of recollections forming the background 
of the romance of Vis and Ramin. The hints at the Kay Khusrau lore are also 
interesting from the point of view of the imaginary connection of this king 
with the Parthian heroes (vide infra). 

3. The second pivot of the poem is the capital of Mah, Hamadan, in Western 
Iran. Already Rayy (Rhages) belongs to the orbit of Mah (pp. 57 and 199). 
The extent of the connections of Hamadan appears from the list of friends on 
whom Vlro relies in the hour of danger from the East. His auxiliaries (vassals ?) 
come from Adharbayagan, Rayy, Gllan, Khuzistan, Istakhr, Isfahan, and 
partly from Daylam (pp. 57-8). The mention of Istakhr is curious as a hint 
at the relations of the Mah family with Fars. West of Hamadan, Nihavand 
and Denavar are repeatedly referred to in connection with the affairs of Mah. 

Gurab (Georgian transl. Gorab), which holds a prominent place in the story, 
is a small fief entirely submissive to Mah. Its chiefs are described not as princes 
but as notables (sarafrdzdn), and, of them, Rafeda has close relations with 
Hamadan (pp. 168, 321). The range of friendships of the Gurab family appears 
from the list of guests whom Gul, the Lady of Gurab, invited to her wedding. 
They came from Gurgan, Rayy, Qom, Isfahan, Khuzistan, Kuhistan (here 
Media !) and Hamadan (p. 324). Gul’s brother was the governor (pahlavan) 
of Adharbayagan. 

The position of Gurab is clearly to the south of Hamadan. When Mobad 
led an army against Mah, Ylr5 concentrated his men in the plain of Nihavand 
(p. 58), but then must have moved them northwards to Denavar (lying on 
the highway from Mesopotamia to Khorasan) where the king’s army was 
defeated (p. 65, and again p. 190). In his flight Mobad left (to the north) 
the road to Khorasan and retreated (south-east) to Isfahan (over Nihavand ?). 
As Vlro’s attention was distracted by the Daylamites, Mobad retraced his 
steps to Gurab, where Vis was staying. 3 

The descriptions leave no doubt that Gurab is identical with Jurdb, which 
Arab geographers place at the crossing of the roads from Nihavand and 
Hamadan to Karaj (at 14 farsakhs east of the former, and at 12 farsakhs south 

1 The Avestan archer drdxia seems to have been confused with the Kayanid Kavi Arshan 
(Tab. Ash al-Jabbar ), under the common Modern Persian form Arish/Arish, cf. Marquart, ZDMG. f 
1895, p. 634. 

2 Only the historian of Tabaristan Zahir al-Din, who wrote a.d. 1476, has a similar statement. 

3 That Mobad carried Vis from Gurab does not mean that this was Vis’s home, but rather 
that she temporarily sojourned in the castle ( diz ) while the situation was unsettled. 
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of the latter, cf. Qudama, 199). Even now the village Jurab ( < Gurab) occupies 
that position (to the south of Daulat-abad-Malayir). 1 

The origin of the name Gurab (as indicated by the Georgian transcription) 
is not clear. For J j ^ and 4*1 j ^ dictionaries give the meanings “ salt 

marsh, a dome over a tomb, cemetery, hippodrome, a stocking (*jordb), etc.” 
Possibly two different words (gur- and gor-) have been run into one in the 
same paragraph. 2 In the Shdh-ndma , i, 228, gurdba seems to stand for “ borough, 
suburb ” (?) (in Sistan), and i, 267, Zal is said to have built for his father 
“ a dakhma within the gurdba ”. As a place-name Gurab is very frequent in 
Gilan. 3 Originally the names may have referred to sacred tombs, but at present 
these gurdbs are only hamlets with market-places. In Central Persia the 
Jur-ab/Gurab/Jurab, to the south of Hamadan, stands isolated, but, in view 
of the general meaning attested in the Shdh-ndma , it is difficult to draw any 
special conclusions from the similarity of its name with the gurdbs of Gilan. 

The special position of Daylam (i.e. the highlands of Gilan) is very clear in 
Vis u Ramin . When Mobad attacks Yiro some Daylamites come to the latter’s 
help, but immediately after (p. 66) the shah of Daylam stabs Yiro in the back 
by sending his troops to Tarom (on the middle Sefid-rud, see E.I.), where Viro 
has a representative. Daylam does not figure in the list of Ramin’s conquests 
on behalf of Mobad (p. 316), but when he seeks a refuge for himself and the 
treasure seized at Marv he penetrates into Daylam via Qazvin (p. 494), famous 
in Muslim annals as the bulwark against the Daylamites. This time the wild 
mountaineers are impressed by his personality and largesse and help him. 
The description of the Daylamites is very vivid, and may be based on Gurgani’ s 
own observations. 4 In the tenth century a.d. these highlanders played in Iran 
a role similar to that of the Norsemen in Europe. Gurgani wrote at a time when 
the Buyid rulers were living their last days in Baghdad and Fars. Possibly 
to please his Seljuk patrons, Gurgani refers to the world being still in ruins 
from “ the Daylamite violence ”. 5 On the other hand he states that since 
Adam’s time no king had ever conquered Daylam, and “ down to our time this 
country has remained virgin (bum-i dushiza, p. 495) ”. It is known, however, 
that a Sasanian prince Kayus b. Qobad had established himself in this region 
for some time. In the legend of Bahram Choben the remnants of his troops 
led by his sister Gurdiya find asylum in Daylam, cf. Noldeke, Geschichte d. 
Perser, p. 479. This episode may have influenced the report of Ramin’s 
adventures in Daylam. 

1 I passed it in 1905, on my way from Hamadan to Burujird. [According to the Gazetteer 
of Persia , 1905, ii, 270, there are some ruins at Jurab and an old fort. My former pupil, 
R. Savory, writes to me (Hamadan, 25, I. 1946) that the ruined fort stands in a very 
prominent position on an (artificial ?) eminence, on the northern side of the village.] 

2 Dr. W. Henning admits the possibility of an Aramaic etymology for gurab “ a sepulchre ”, 

3 In the region of Rasht one finds Gurab-sar, Gurab-jir, Lucha-gurab, Ahmad-gurab, another 
Gurab-sar, Gurab-pas, Gurab-Na$ir, Kuhna-gurab, Khatma-gurab, see Melgunov, 0 yuzhnom 
berege, 1869, pp. 226, 228, 232, 237, 239. 

4 Very similar to the statements in the Hudud al- l Alam, p. 306, and Muqaddasi, 368. See 
Minorsky, La domination des Dailamites , Paris, 1932. 

6 To Gurgani’ s honour, he does not gloss over the Seljuk destruction of the countryside of 
Isfahan, pp. 18, 23. 
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The overlords of Marv are paramount not only in Mah but far beyond it. 
From Hamadan, M5bad plans an excursion to Muqan, on the lower Kur, 
within the limits of Arran, whereas Ramin is about to visit Armenia (pp. 162-3). 
Later Mobad leads an army against the Emperor of Rum (p. 229), but seems 
to operate chiefly in Arran and Armenia (p. 253). Ramin, in his quality of 
sipahbad of Mah, descends down to Khuzistan and Baghdad (p. 316) and 
destroys the king’s enemies between Mosul, Syria, and Armenia (var. Arran) 
(p. 470). Finally he succeeds Mobad in the empire extending “ from China to 
Berberia ” (p. 504). Of his sons, one receives the East, with Soghd, Khwarazm, 
and Chaghan (north of the middle Oxus), and the other the West (bdJchtar) 
with Syria, Egypt, and Qayruwan. Vis’s personal fief comprises Adharbayagan, 
Arran, and Armenia. 

4. There may be some obscurities in the toponymy of Vis u Ramin , but, 
on the whole, its geographical frame is solid 1 and does not belong to the category 
of poetical ballast carried to steady the metre. The basic names are definitely 
part and parcel of the original version of the story. Nor does the poet Gurgani 
handle them mechanically. Throughout his poem are strewn numerous 
geographical epithets astonishing for the correct use made of them. Suffice 
to notice : — 

Abkhazian archers (tir-afkan-i Abkhaz , p. 317), beauties of Khallukh (i.e. 
Turkish Qarluq, p. 79) ; beauties compared to pictures of Qandahar (i.e. 
frescoes of Gandhara ?) (407) (cf. Shdh-ndma, iv, 1076: lu‘bat-i Qandahar). 
Chinese “ icons ” (qibla-yi Chin) (328) and Chinese “ culs-de-lampe ” ( shamsa ) 
(407). 

Bulls of Gfian (294), deer ( gavazn ) of Rudbar (32), elephants of Tokharistan 
(fil-i Tukhdra ?), scorpions (jarrdra) of Ahwaz. 

Alanian padlocks (qufl-i Aldni) (274), referring probably to the work of 
the locksmiths of Zirih-garan in Daghestan ; Greek keys (274) (cf. Shdh-ndma , 
iv, 1089 : band-i Rumi “ fetters of Rum ”) ; Indian steel and blades (pulad 
and firand) <274, 294) ; textiles of Rum and China (310), brocades of Shushtar 
(325), silk (harir) of Astarabad (40). 

Aloes of Khmer (‘ud-i Qimari) (32) and Samundur (Samudra) (346), musk 
of Khirkhlz (Qirghiz) and Tibet (406, 409), camphor of Panchur (Fansur) 
(404) ; pomegranates of Berberia (318), etc. 

Only in one point has Gurgani been carried away by his imagination. 
According to him (p. 505), one of Ramin’s foundations was Ahwaz, which still 
figured in the registers as Rdm-shahr. In fact, the old name of Ahwaz was 
Hormuz- Ardashlr (> Hurmushir), and it is said to have been built by the 
Sasanian Ardashlr, Tabari-Noldeke, p. 19. More likely Ram-shahr is meant 
to stand for the town Ram-Hormuz (> Ramiz) lying 60 miles east of Ahwaz, 
but this town, too, is ascribed either to Ardashlr or to his grandson Hormizd 
b. Shapur, see Tabari-Noldeke, 46 ; Hamza, 46 ; Marquart, Provincial Capitals, 
§ 46 and p. 96. 

1 This fact was already noticed by Noldeke, Pers. Stud., ii, 27 : “ fast ganz klar sind dagegen 
die geographischen Verhaltnisse in Wis und Ramin.” 

(To be continued) 
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Vis u Ramin 
A Parthian Romance 

By V. Minorsky 

(Conclusion) 

§ 5. Political Organization 

S OME scheme of political organization can also be detected in the text of 
Vis u Ramin. 

The capital Marv is definitely considered the centre of a world monarchy, 
within the limits which we have tried to elucidate. 1 Mobad is the king of 
kings, shahriydr % to whom all the shahs owe obedience (banda budand) (p. 28). 
His personal dominions lie in North-Eastern Iran and are surrounded by a belt 
of vassal territories (Tabaristan, Gurgan, Dihistan, Khwarazm, etc.), but 
politically his authority extends to Media and beyond it to Transcaucasia 
(Arran) and Armenia, reaching even the Mediterranean and North African 
territories. 

It is true that Media formed a special self-governing body, but Mobad 
led his armies against it, or marched through it, whenever he liked. The wars 
between Marv and Mah were those of a suzerain against a vassal. Zard reports 
to Mobad as an indication of Vlro’s rebellious spirit that he assumed the title 
which apparently was tantamount to local sovereignty. Very curiously the 
youthful Ramin is described (p. 109) as “brother and child 2 to Mobad, but 
shah and lord ( khudavand ) to Mah ”. This suggests that Media may have 
been earmarked as a particular appanage of a younger member of the Marv 
dynasty, similarly to what Adharbayjan was to the Qajar heirs to the throne. 
Ramin’s mother (p. 212) calls him sipahbad endowed with a margravate 
(marzubani) in Khorasan, but when Ramin expresses his desire to go to 
Mahabad he asks Mobad for an appointment as sipahbad in that region (kishvar), 
and this is granted. 3 

One must not be led astray by Shahro’s words to Vis (p. 42) : “ thy father 
is a hhusrau ,” and the epithets which the nurse applies to Vlro (p. 94) : shah 
and shah-zada. These seem to be titles of politeness possibly reflecting Vlro’s 
distinction on the distaff side. His father Qarin (p. 5fi) is called gurd (“ hero ”), 
which is a usual appellation of knights and paladins surrounding a throne. 
Thus it appears that Qarin and Vlro were vassals receiving assignments from 

1 This is the weak point in the Muslim authors who tried to fit Mobad into the reign of other 
great kings. Vide instalment A, Bull. S.O.A.S., XI/4, 741. 

2 It has been suggested to me by a keen reader that this may be another hint at the 
Zoroastrian practice of xvetdkdas (marriage within the family), but I doubt whether we can go 
so far on the strength of an epithet which finds an easy figurative explanation. 

3 Some time before this happens we see Shahro (and possibly Vlro) in Marv (pp. 265, 271), 
which may be a foreboding of the coming change of administration. 
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Marv, perhaps pending Ramin’s majority. The appointment of “ Shahro’s 
husband ” ( shuy-i Shahrd, p. 52) to Hamadan may have been due to the nobility 
of this lady, issued from Jamshed. [But cf. p. 33]. 

If Viro was not originally connected with Hamadan, the title which he 
assumed to the displeasure of Marv is very likely to be that of the ancient 

rulers of the place. Ruhd (U- j j) is definitely impossible, and the original form 
might be restored as * j Rujd with the meaning approaching “ Serenissimus ” 

(cf. ruxs “ splendour ”, rosan “ clarus ’’J. 1 Unfortunately the ancient title of 
the rulers of Media has not been recorded in the sources 2 and we have only 
a vague idea of the older dialects of that country. 

Even though the rulers of Mah were dependent on Marv, it did not impair 
their authority over their own vassals (“ vavasours ”). Such seem to have 
been the notables of Gurab. Adharbayagan is a province from which Viro 
called in his allies (p. 57), and we also know that the governor of Adharbayjan 
was brother to Gul, Lady of Gurab (p. 320). 

The administrative terms figuring in the poem are : — 

dastur , an equivalent of Islamic vazir ; the office was held by Mobad’s 
half-brother Zard ; 

sipdhbad “ generalissimo ” ; this title is applied to Zard, to Ramin (first in 
Khorasan and later in Mah) and to Viro (after Ramin’s accession to the throne) ; 
of the lower ranks in the army are mentioned (pp. 195, 504) sarvardn and 
gahbaddn, possibly “ officers and pay-masters ” (cf. Arab .jahbadh “ a banker ”). 

marzubdn “ warden of the march ” : Ramin (in Khorasan and in Mah, 

p. 316) ; Gul’s brother in Adharbayagan (p. 320) ; 

pahlavdn : Ramin (at Mobad’s court, p. 316) ; Gul’s brother (in Adharbaya- 
gan) ; no great stress can be put on this general term (in Firdausi : “ a hero ”), 
although it is quite probable that originally it was connected with the noble 
Parthian families, such as Karen, Suren, and Aspahbadh, vide infra , p. 29, 
and cf. Christensen. U empire des Sasanides , p. 23 ; 

sarhang-i saray 6 6 mayor of the palace ”, Georgian transl. msaxurt uxutsesi : 
Shero, another brother of Vis ; 

kandrang (Byzantine x a vapayyrjs) : father of one of the “ beauties ” at 

Mobad’s court. As stated above, A, 758, the title belonged to the warden of 
the Khorasanian march (Tus, etc.). Firdausi quotes separately the kandrangs 
of Marv and of Tus. [On kdtval, vide supra, p. 12, note 1]. 

On the whole, the story depicts a great oriental monarchy, not entirely 
centralized. The nucleus of the state (Marv) borders on a number of vassal 
territories whose autonomy increases in proportion with their distance from 
the centre, and whose lords with their ladies go to pay homage to the king. 
Among these lords there are representatives of the ancient dynasties (Shahro, 
Ruhham) who receive assignments of provinces and in this way are incorporated 


1 Dr. Henning suggests an alternative reading : *wrja “ powerful ”. 

2 At the time of the Arab conquest the commander in Hamadan was Khusrau-sh.num , 
but this seems to be an honorary title conferred by the king, cf. Justi, pp. 139, 314 ; Marquart 
Eransahr , 71, 73. 
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into the general pattern of administration. Things were not going smoothly 
in Mobad’s kingdom. His personality may have been responsible for the 
discontent in the army to which he himself refers (p. 496). One of the stakes 
of the cunning nurse, in her plan of revolt against Mobad, is also the disaffection 
reigning among Mobad’s vassals, whom she calls shdhdn (p. 481). 

Of the religious hierarchy (mobad, dinddr) there is hardly any mention in 
the text (p. 195). A romantic poem naturally leaves very little space to religious 
matters, 1 but one passage (p. 44) is very characteristic. Shahr6 herself marries 
her children Vlro and Vis by joining their hands, while she declares : “ there 
is no need of a mobad’s seal on the contract ( ndma ), nor of the presence of 
witnesses,” for God alone is a sufficient witness. This attitude surely points 
to a period before the formation of a powerful class of priesthood, i.e. to the 
pre-Sasanian period. 2 

§ 6. Conclusions 

1. Geographical background of the poem is Arsacid 

2. The home of the Parthians and Marv 

3. The branch of Godarz-Bezhan 

4. Marv under the Sasanians 

5. “ Mobad Manlkan ” 

6. Karen of Media and his wife Shahro 

7. Final summing up 

1. Had Gurgani written his Vis u Ramin a score of years later, after Alp 
Arslan defeated the Byzantine emperor in the plain of Malazgird (26th Septem- 
ber, 1071), one might have imagined that the story was arranged to suit the 
Seljuk fortunes. However, both the ancient details of the plot and the 
unequivocal date of composition leave no doubt as to where the background 
of the story should be looked for. 3 In fact, at no period of the long history of 
Iran did the material, and especially geographical conditions, correspond to 
those described in Vis u Ramin, except at the time of Parthian dominion, 
under the rule of the Arsacid dynasty. 

These kings were issued from the Parni clan of the Daha nomads who 
lived in the steppes to the south-east of the Caspian, where their name has 
survived in that of the district of Dihistan. 4 The Arsacids first rose to fame on 

1 See the occasional mentions of the God of the Universe (yazdan-i jahdn, p. 210) and Ahriman 
(pp. 193, 330), of the fire-temple (Burzin) with a dakhma (p. 508), and of oaths taken either to 
the “ pure souls of the good and the ancestors ” (i.e. fravartis , p. 210), or before the temple 
fire specially fed with wood (p. 195). Maleficent devs are frequently mentioned in the text (p. 103, 
etc.), often wjth the adjective sitanba “ evil, ugly, strong ” : p. 150 sitanba-dev-i mihr ; p. 407 : 
sitanba-dev-i hijran ; p. 412 : sitanba-dev-i bad-khu (possibly an incubus). 

2 Gutschmid, Gesch. Irans, 58 : “ freilich eine so allmaehtige Stellung wie unter den Sasaniden 
nahmen die Magier in der Arsacidenzeit noch nicht ein.” 

3 These details form the genuine background of the story, and it is unlikely that Gurgani 
was guided only by recollections of the western campaigns under the Samanids (Abu ‘All 
Chaghani’s campaign in a.d. 944) and Ghaznavids (Mas*ud’s capture of Hamadan in 
a.d. 1029). 

4 A district on the lower Atrak, mentioned as King Mobad’s dependency, pp. 31 and 57. 
Also vide infra , p. 29, Tabari’s reference to Dihistan. The original territory of the Daha 
extended much further east beyond the Tejen (Ochos). 
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the northern fringe of Khorasan. Thence they expanded along the historical 
highway connecting Khorasan with Media and further with Mesopotamia. 
In Southern Persia some obscure descendants of the Achaemenids (?) carried 
on as kinglets on a purely local level (fratakara). In the first century a.d. 
a Parthian family (Mihran) ousted the Sakas from Sistan and later penetrated 
into India (under the name of Palhava). In Armenia a Parthian dynasty ruled 
a.d. 51-430, and maintained its position in Sasanian times, but even before 
a.d. 51 Parthian princes occasionally occupied the Armenian throne. 1 In the 
west the Parthians perpetually clashed with the Seleucids and Romans, and 
in 40 b.c. occupied Jerusalem. The famous silk road connecting China with 
the Mediterranean ran within the Parthian dominions. Central Persia was in 
feudal occupation of the great Parthian families, such as Karen (Arab. Qarin ), 
Mihran, and Suren. In Arabic the term muluk al-tawd’ if (“ tribal kings, 
ethnarchs ”) is used to describe the feudal character of Parthian dominion. 

All these general characteristics are reflected in Vis u Ramin , and even 
the details about Mobad’s “ domination ” in China and India, his intended 
trip to Zavul (more or less corresponding to Sistan), the expedition to Arran 2 
and Armenia, the war with the “ Roman csesar ”, the extension of Mobad’s 
sway to Mosul and Syria have not the appearance of pure figments of Gurgani’s 
imagination, 3 but of likely echoes of Arsacid times. 

2. At this place it will be helpful to quote the description of the original 
Parthian territory found in Isidore of Charax (who wrote in the earliest years 
of our era) : “ behind Comisene (Arab. Komish) and Hyrcania (Arab. Gurgdn) 
is Astauene, 60 schoeni (= 60 farsakhs) . . . and the city of Asaak (*ApcraK ?) 
in which Arsaces was first proclaimed king ; and an everlasting fire is guarded 
there. Beyond is Parthyei^e (Parthia), 25 schoeni, within which is a valley, 
and the city of Parthau-Nisa (Arab. Nisd) after 6 schoeni ; there are royal 
tombs. . . . Then the city of Gathar after 6 schoeni. Then the city of Siroc 
(= Sarakhs ?) after 5 schoeni. . . . Beyond is Apauarktikene (= Abivard) 27 
schoeni. Then the city of Ragau. . . . Beyond is Margiana (= Marv), 30 schoeni. 
There is Antiochia, called “ well- watered ” ; but there are no villages. ...” 

Should our restoration of the names *Astun (= Astauene), Khuzan, and 
*Humavan prove acceptable, 4 their combination with the fire Mihr-Burzin, 
Kishmer, Dihistan, etc., is clearly suggestive of Parthian memories. Most 
characteristic of all is the total eclipse, throughout the story, of Fars, that 
cradle of the Achaemenids and the Sasanians. Such oblivion would be unthink- 
able under the successors of the Arsacids. 

Neither the “ Turanians ” nor the “ Turks ” are spoken of in the poem, 
except for a lady at M5bad’s court, who is the daughter of the khaqan , but 

1 Khalatyantz, Ocherlc istorii Armenii, Moscow, 1910, chapters xii-xiii. 

2 Even in the seventh century a.d. there was a Christian dynasty in Arran descended from 
Mihran, said to be of Sasanian origin, although originally “ Mihran ” was a Parthian family 
(of Rayy). 

3 To the latter category belongs only the Muslim Qayruwan projected into the hoary past, 

4 Vide supra , A, 758, 
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bears an Iranian name. The term khaqan is too vague for any historical 
identification, especially as it could have been used retrospectively. 1 

The choice of Marv as a capital of Mobad is somewhat unexpect 3 d, as this 
ancient city does not loom very high in our scanty data on the home of the 
Arsacids. However, Marv is included in the line of ora0/xoi TlapdiKol , but 
immediately after Margiana the road described by Isidore of Charax sharply 
turns away southwards to Aria (Herat). In fact without solid occupation of 
Marv 2 the basin of the Tejen (i.e. the lower Hari-rud, Ochos), the royal tombs, 
the historic Asaak, and the fire-temple would have enjoyed no security from the 
turbulent tribes of the steppes. According to Pliny (vide infra , p. 26) Roman 
captives, survivors of Crassus’ defeat (on 9th June, 53 b.c.), were settled by 
King Orodes in Margiana. If our historical commentary on the dynasty of 
Mobad is right, the position of Marv as the pivot of the story is quite plausible. 

3. To define more closely the period to which Vis u Ramin belongs is 
a more difficult task. The Parthians lorded it over Iran for nearly five centuries 
(from 247 b.c. to a.d. 224), but their successors, the Sasanians, obliterated 
their memory more thoroughly than the ‘Abbasids did that of the Omayyads. 
The very character of a romantic poem is unlike the hero-worshipping attitude 
of the Shdh-ndma ; and, in the course of transmission and adaptation, the story 
must have lost many characteristic features (see Gurganfs Preface ). With all 
that, it seems to be connected with the branch of the Parthian rulers founded 
by Godarz II (a.d. 39-51 ?). His stormy career is mainly known through 
Roman authors (Tacitus). Godarz, son of Gev (rOTAPZHZ rEOflOOPOZ, 
as he calls himself in his inscription at Bisutun) is usually taken for a 
“ Hyrcanian ”. 3 He was adopted by his father-in-law Artabanus II 
(a.d. 12-38 ?), himself an Arsacid only on the maternal side. 4 Both Artabanus 
and his adopted son were champions of the Arsacid homelands as against the 
westernized kings brought up in Media, Mesopotamia, or even Rome. The 
signal episode in the career of Gotarzes is the defeat he inflicted on the Roman 
candidate . Meherdates (vide infra , p. 30). Gotarzes died in a.d. 51, and after 
him Hyrcania (Gurgan) became an independent kingdom, which existed for 
another century and even sent embassies to Rome. Hardly anything is known 
of the history of this body politic except that it incorporated Caramania 
(Kirman) 5 in the south and thus formed a continuous eastern wall. Marv, 
lying in the extreme east of the Parthian territories, must have been comprised 
in the orbit of Hyrcania. 

1 Of Turkish terms I have noticed in the text only chdJcar. 

2 Marv 68 schoeni (in reality circa 220 miles) from Nisa. 

3 What it means ethnologically is not easy to say. A special language (Iwtrd ?) is mentioned 
in Gurgan in the Hudud al^Alam (tr., p. 134), and in the fifteenth century the Hurufi heresiarch 
Fadlullah wrote in the local dialect. Our further development would suggest some special links 
of Godarz with the region of Nisa-Marv. 

4 Marquart, ZDMG ., 1895, 641 ; N. C. Debevoise, A political history of Parthia, 1938, 152-166, 
considers him as Artabanus III. 

6 In spite of Herzfeld’s doubt, Arch. Mitt., iv/2, 87, Caramania tallies with the Acts of the 
Apostle Thomas. 
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Very confused recollections of Arsacid times have survived in Iran, but 
even these vague genealogies and legends, which may have preserved some 
facts of local importance, 1 are precious for our special task of assigning to 
Vis u Ramin a place in Iranian tradition. 

One of the more complete lists of the Arsacids is found in Tabari, i, 710 2 : — 

1. Afqur (Pacorus) b. Balash b. Sabur b. Ashkan b. Ash al-Jabbar (= Kavi 
Arshan) b. Siyavush b. Kay Khusrau. 

2.. Sabur b. Afqur (contemporary of Jesus Christ). 

3. Judharz b. Sabur. 

4. Abzan (= Bezhan) b. Balash b. Sabur. 

5. Judharz b. Abzan. 

6. Narse b. Abzan. 

7. al-Hurmuzan b. Balash. 

8. al-Fayruzan b. al-Hurmuzan. 

9. Kisra b. al-Fayruzan. 

10. Arduvan (= Artabanus V) b. Balash. 

In the Shah-nama the history of the Ashkdniydn (Arsacids) has been reduced 
to seven names 3 and told in twenty verses : 4 4 of them,” says Firdausi, “ I have 
not heard, save for the names, nor have I seen them in the Booh of Rulers ” 

It was Noldeke who made an ingenious suggestion with regard to the 
Arsacids. He thought that the occurrence of the group of names, consisting of 
Godarz, Gev (Vev), and Bezhan, 4 both in the genealogies of the Arsacids and 
in the saga of Kay Khusrau, as told in the Booh of Kings , could not be 
fortuitous. His idea was that, probably at the instigation of the noble Parthian 
families who took service under the Sasanians, the deeds of their noble ancestors 
had been projected back into the times of the mythical Kayanian king Kay 
Khusrau, who himself was endowed with some traits of Artabanus II. 5 One 
of the paladins of Kay Khusrau, Godarz (considered as father of Gev), who is 

1 Noldeke, Pers. Studien , ii, 31, thought that Muslim genealogies of the Arsacids referred 
to a side-line (Nebenlinie) having outlived the fall of the Parthian empire. 

2 Cf. Hamza, pp. 14, 28, 36, 41-4 ; Mas‘udT, Muruj , ii, 136 ; Birum, Chronology , pp. 113-16. 
Later Persian sources are fully analysed in Gutschmid-Muhlau, “ Zur Geschichte der Arsakiden,” 
ZDMG ., 1861, pp. 664-689 = Gutschmid, Kleine Schriften, iii, 5-42. 

3 Ashk, son of Qobad ; Shapur (descended from Khusrau ?) ; Godarz, an Ashkanid ; Bezhan, 
a Kayanid ; Narse ; Ormuzd the Great ; Arish, i.e. Kay Arshan, confused with Arish the archer 
(cf. Marquart, ZDMG., 1895, p. 634) ; Bahram Arduvan, (vii, 1922). 

4 The sequence appears to be Gev-Godarz-Bezhan. Gotarzes calls himself Geopothros, but 
Herzfeld, Arch. Mitt., iv/2, 60, takes now Gev for the name of the family, and not of a man. 
Bezhan figures as the son of Godarz (II) in Tabari, i, 710, Mas‘udl ii, 136, and Hamza, 14 (but 
not 28, 43). In the legend of St. Thomas, apostle of India, Marquart has identified the king 
Mazdai with Godarz, his son Vezan (Ova^avys) with Bezhan and the latter’s wife Mvgodpa 
with Maneshak = Manezha, Die Chronologie d. altturk. Inschr., 1898, p. 68 ; Erdnsahr , 72, 74. 
La Vallee Poussin, L'Inde aux temps des Mauryas, pp. 276-280, has overlooked this identification. 
[Marquart, Eransahr , 74 : veh-zan Evyivios.'} 

5 Noldeke, Persische Studien, ii, 29-34, in Sitz. Wiener Akademie, 162 Band, 1892 ; Noldeke, 
Das Iranische Nationalepos, § 8 ; further demonstration in Marquart, ZDMG., 1895, pp. 634-644 ; 
idem., Erdnsahr, 72-4 ; see also Christensen, Les Kayanides, Copenhagen, 1932, pp. 59, 127-9 ; 
and more recently Marquart, “ Iberer und Hyrkanier ” in Caucasica, 9, 1931, pp. 78-113; 
and Sir J. C. Coyajee, “ The house of Gotarzes : a chapter of Parthian history in the Shahnameh,” 
in JASB., 1932, xxviii, No. 10, pp. 207-224. Herzfeld, Sakastan, Arch. Mitt., iv/2, 1932, 45-116. 
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described as a knight sans reproche, 1 is apparently a mask of Gotarzes Geopothros 
of the Blsutun inscription. 2 

In Firdausi’s list of the Ashkanians (Tehran ed., vii, 1922) Bezhan quoted 
after Godarz is said to be of Kayanian origin, while, in the section of Kay 
Khusrau, Bezhan, the lover of the Turanian princess Manizha, is son of Gev 
b. Godarz (ibid., iv, 1065-1 140). 3 Two of his sons, Sheroya and Ardashlr, are 
mentioned in the Shdh-ndma (vi, 1489). Firdausi keeps silence on their fate, but 
in the part of the Shdh-ndma (vi, 1523-4) composed by Daqiql two princes 
Ardashlr and Shero fall in battle against Arjasp. They are said to be the 
sons of Gushtasp, but their identity with the sons of Bezhan is not impossible. 

4. Before we proceed with the examination of some characteristic points 
in Vis u Ramin , we should consider whether anything in the history of Marv 
could throw some light on the family of M5bad. In Persian epics and the 
Book of Kings Marv does not occupy any place of prominence. 4 Under the 
Kayanids it is mentioned only once, on the occasion when Kay Ka’us sends 
his armies to the four provincial capitals of Khorasan (, Shdh-ndma , ii, 408). 
The town of Marv is said to be an Alexandrian foundation. 5 Under the 
Sasanians it figures as a frontier town exposed to eastern invaders, or as a 
refuge of rebels (Bahram Chdben). 6 Only at the moment of Yezdegerd Ill’s 
murder (31/651) we have some fight on the local organization. The con- 
temporary ruler was Mahoy Surl. 7 His rank is variously described as marzubdn 
(Tab., i, 2873, Baladhuri, 315-16), dihqan (Tab., i, 2876), or kanarang (> Shdh- 
ndma , ix, 2983, separate from the kanarang of Tils). One of Tabari’s sources 

gives his pedigree as Ai </r o\sl* ^ a 8 ; other sources call him Mah5y 
Abraz (var. B.rdn), or even Abu Abraz, adding that Abraz was the name of 

1 Noldeke, Grund. d. iran. Phil., ii, 174 : “ der Typus aller lobwerten Eigenschaften.” 

2 The Kalhur Kurds living in the neighbourhood consider themselves descended from Godarz 
b. Gev {sic). “ Under the Kayanians, Gev was governor of Babylon. . . . His son Ruhham, 
at the order of Bahman, led an army to Jerusalem and Egypt. . . . The historians identify him 
with Bukht al-Na§r (= Nebuchadnezzar),” Sharaf-nama , ed. V. Zernov, p. 317. This statement 
is based on Hamza, 36 : Bukht-Nagr, son of Vev (= Gev), son of Jodarz. 

3 It is true that Godarz, ibid., iv, 931, is said to be a relation ( Jchwesh ) of Fariburz, son of 
Kay Ka’us ; on the other hand his son Gev was married to Rustam’s daughter. She is said 
to be the mother of Bezhan. All these pedigrees are naturally fantastic. 

4 Although in the Avesta Margiana ( Mourn ) figures in the list of best countries created by 
Ahura-Mazda, see now Christensen, Le premier chapitre du Vendidad, 1943, p. 14. 

5 Marquart, Provincial capitals , § 12 and p. 45, cf. Pliny, hist, nat., VI, 46 (ed. Detlefsen, 
1904, p: 137) : Margiane ... in qua Alexander Alexandriam condiderat ; qua diruta a barba- 
ris Antiochus Seleuci Alius eodem loco restituit Syrianam interfluente Margo qui corrivatur in 
Zothale (var. Zothalac). Is maluerat illam Antiochiam appellari ... In hanc Orodes Romanos 
Crassiana elade captos deduxit. 

6 Tabari-Noldeke, p. 17 ; Wolff, Glossar zu Firdosis Schah-nama, sub verbo Marv. 

7 Noldeke was ready to interpret his second name as * Suren, and thus connect Mahoy with 
the great Parthian family whose fief was Sijistan (?). [As a personal name Sun occurs in the 
family of the rulers of Ghor and Ghazni, see Tabaqat-i Nasiri, tr. Raverty, 316, 438.] 

8 Marquart first restored the father’s name as 0 L iU *Mapanah, and later less happily as 
Mah-Nahfd. [Dr. W. Henning reminds me of the Khwarazmian word fynd “ a husbandman,” 
which might eventually fit into JLJ < OLJ.] Cf. Marquart, Zabul, p. 289. 
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his son who was his deputy in Marv. In view of the names of Mahoy ’s father 
and grandfather recorded in Tabari, it is quite unlikely that the taunt of being 
a “ shepherd’s son ” ( shuban-zdda ) which Firdausi (ix, 3,000, 3,008) addresses 
to Mahoy can be taken a la lettre. 

One fact merits our full attention. The genealogy of the Arsacids appears 
in the part of Tabari edited by Noldeke. The latter had recognized that the 
name rendered in the MSS. as jl j I jl jr I was only an aberrant form of Bezhan/ 

Wejan occurring in other sources, and restored it as j! jl. 1 A very similar 
complex of letters stands in the part containing the story of Mahoy, but here 
(Tab., i, 2789, f) a different editor restored jl j j\j j\j\ as * j\j\ Abraz, 
in view of the supposed etymology baraz “ a boar ”, which is most unlikely 
and is contradicted by Ibn Khurdadhbih. 2 

In the list of shahs confirmed by the Sasanian Ardashir, I. Khurdadhbih 
first mentions a Marv-shah (p. 17), and then (p. 39) adds that his “ title was 

Mahoya, whereas that of the king of Nisa was jljrl. The editor, de Goeje, 
following Tab., 810, restored this name also as jl j\, whereas in all probability 

it is again *Abzan, a variant of the name Bezhan . 3 

Nisa is the heart of the ancient Parthyene, and to find in it a ruler called 
*Bezan is very interesting. One might criticize I. Khurdadhbih’s data on the 
ground that both in the case of Mahoya and Abraz/*Abzan he quotes only 
the personal names found in the story of Yezdegerd III. To this one might 
object that even in Tabari, i, 2877, Mahoya himself is called jli&o 

“ *Abzan, dihqan of Marv ” and, i, 2888 s jl (j\j var.) jl j I. Unless 

in both cases we have to read jlj'l^l*, we have to admit that jl j\ Abzan 
was a local title in Marv-Nisa, identical with the form of Bezhan’s name in the 
lists of the Arsacids. 

If in fact the rulers of Marv-Nisa, towards a.d. 651, bore a title equivalent 
to the name of Bezhan, and apparently connected with this eponym, it is 
tempting to see in them continuators of the Godarzian branch, which at one 
time interrupted the direct succession of the Arsacids. Some explanation of 
Mahoya’s betrayal of his Sasanian sovereign might be found in his conscious- 
ness of his ancient origins. Firdausi’s shuban-zdda might also be understood 
as a hint at the nomad habits of Mahoya’s forefathers. 

5. Having sifted the dust of facts bearing on the Arsacid tradition and the 
history of Marv, we must now turn our attention to the internal evidence of 

1 Tabari, i, 710 : “ scripsi JjI quia e nomine ortum est.” 

2 The spellings in the MSS. do not favour the identification of the name with that of Guraza 
(< *Varazak, Greater Bundahishn, 197.2 : Bairazd i lcohshishn Icartar) whom Firdausi, Tehran 
ed., iii, 787, calls sar-tuhhma-yi GevaJcan “ the head of the Gev-ids ”, and whom the “ Prov. 
capitals ”, § 21, takes for the founder of Ctesiphon. 

3 A possible improvement of the reading might be Izan, Ezan, cf. Henning, Ein manich . 

Bet - und Beichtbuch, p. 56, 
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Vis u Ramin in support of the assumption that the story is connected with 
the house of Godarz-Bezhan. 

In Minovi’s edition the name of the king of Marv, Mobad, is twice (pp. 33, 58) 
accompanied by the name of origin jkCi* *Manik-an. In the present state 
of our knowledge, the name does not suggest anything, unless we take Manlk 
for a parallel form of Manlzha, the spouse of Bezhan. 1 Metronymic designa- 
tions are certainly uncommon, but in Vis u Ramin itself we have an example 
in Vlro-yi Shahro. The use of the mother’s name may have been conditioned 
by the necessity to distinguish between the children of different mothers, and, 
on the fringe of Turan, the name of Afrasiyab’s daughter must have carried 
great weight. Bezhan himself is one of the most popular figures of Iranian 
tradition. 2 By way of introduction to the story of Bezhan and Manlzha, Firdausi, 
iv, 1065-7, tells how on a stormy night, when he could not sleep, a friend, 
a “ sun-faced moon ”, offered to read to him out of a “ Pahlavi book ” ( daftar-i 
jpahlavl) a wonderful story which he would then put into verse. The passage 
suggests that the story formed a special narrative or cycle. Judging by the 
example of the Sistan heroes, one might think that legends were current about 
the progeny of such a hero as Bezhan. 3 As is usual in epics, the romantic 
antecedents of a father (Bezhan) may have been imitated in the adventures 
of his descendants (Ramin ?). 

The personal name of the king of Marv, somehow associated with 
Zoroastrian terminology, is still difficult to explain. Some hints at the sacred 
character of Marv have been quoted above (A, 754). The poem seems to suggest 
that outside the gate of Marv there existed a fire- temple built by Jamshed 
and dedicated to the Sun (pp. 195, 491). On the other hand, Vis was buried 
near the temple-fire Burzin, and Ramin spent his last days near her tomb 
(pp. 508, 510). The historical temple of Mihr-Burzin (“ the high Sun ”) stood 
at Revand (Ravin), to the west of Nishapur. There are strong reasons for 
assuming that this great Fire was somehow connected with that mentioned 
by Isidore of Charax in the neighbourhood of the ancient home of the Arsacids, 
the town of Asaak (*Arsak). 4 It looks as if in Vis u Ramin two Fires have 
been made out of one Mihr-Burzin : one in Marv ( khwarshed = Mihr, “ the 


1 Yasht, 5, 34 : Ardnavak , Mod. P. Arnavaz. Cf. Pahl. kanik “ a girl ”, Mod. P. kaniz. 

2 Readiness to quote Bezhan’s name explains the gross misunderstanding in the Shdh-ndma 

(ix, 299) where the chief of the Turks attacking Yezdegerd III is called. Bezhan “ of Tarkhan 
origin Mahoya incites him against his own master by telling him to remember “ the ancestral 
feuds ( kin-i niyagan) ”. Here ^ j*, is an obvious mistake for c25j-J ( Nizuk , Chinese 

Ni-chou ) on whom see Tabari, i, 1877, and Baladhurl, 420. 

3 Nuzhat al-qulub, 80 : Ujan in Azarbayjan, founded by Bezhan ; 144 : Junabid (in the 
Quhistan of Khorasan), built by a son of Godarz ; 91 : Hamshahra (near Mughan), residence 
of Farhad b. Godarz. The Chalavi dynasty of Mazandaran (1349-1503) claimed to be descendants 
of Bezhan (son of Gev and Rustam’s daughter), see Zafar-nama , ii, 584 ; they bore such names 
as Afrasiyab and Luhrasp. “ Provincial capitals,” ed. Marquart, § 35 : Rakhvat (Qandahar) 
founded by Raham, son of Godarz. 

4 See Hoffmann, Pers. Marty rer, pp. 290-2. Asaak “ in irgend einem historischen oder 
genealogischen Zusammenhang mit dem Burzin-Mihr Feuer stand ”. 
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Sun ”), and the other Burzln (without any detail). If Mobad was connected 
with Parthyene and the original fief of the Arsacids, one might imagine that 
the sacred fire was under his protection and that he may have had some 
honorary title resulting from these special attributions. This surmise is merely 
a hint for future explorers. 

References to Isfahan {vide sujpra , A, 757) are also interesting. In Tabari, 
i, 613, Godarz, after his victory over the Turks, is appointed buzurg-framadhar 
and given the fiefs of Gurgan and Isfahan “ with their highlands Similarly 
in the Shah-nama, ii, 377 : Godarz receives Isfahan ; iii, 749 : he receives 
Khorasan, Rayy, Qum, and Isfahan ; v, 1266 : Isfahan is again conferred on 
him ; v, 1430 : on his application, K. Khusrau gives Qum and Isfahan to 
Gev. 1 

Remembering that Hyrcania occupied an important place in the career 
of Gotarzes Geopothros, or even was his home, we can attach some importance 
to the frequent mentions of Gurgan (Hyrcania) in Vis u Ramin . Even pro- 
ceeding against the “ Roman caesar ” Mobad marches via Gurgan. 

The characteristic name of Mobad’s paladin Ruhham-i Ardablll, said to 
be of Kayanian origin, reminds one of Ruhham, son of GSdarz, belonging to 
the cycle of Kay Khusrau {vide supra , A, 754). The same maybe said of the 
land *Humavan in an additional verse in N. Lees edition, etc. {vide supra , 
A, 760). 

It would not be safe to go beyond the general analysis of the background 
of the poem. Any attempts of the later Persian authors to fit the chief heroes 
of this story into a definite Arsacid or Sasanian reign were utterly futile, for 
they knew about the Arsacids much less than we do now. Moreover, in the 
poem Mobad himself appears as the great king in his own right, independent 
of any other suzerain. 

6. More definite parallels can be quoted for the second centre of the story, 
the province Mah. The name of the ruler Qarin is noteworthy, for in fact the 
great Parthian family of Karen was established in Mah. Tabari, i, 683, states 
that under the Kayanian king Bishtasp (Gushtasp) seven great peers (‘ azim ) 

were created, of whom four are enumerated : (probably : *nahapet) 

in Dihistan, 2 in the territory of Gurgan ; Qarin al-FahlawI (= pahlavdn) 
in Mah Nihavand ; Suren al-FahlawI in Sigistan ; Isfandiyar al-FahlawI in 
Ray. Denawarl, p. 99, mentions a Qarin al-Jabali al-Nihdvandi, as the governor 
of Khorasan, Komish and Gurgan under Anushirvan. The second nisba of 


1 In the Introduction, p. 26, Gurganfs patron, a native of NIshapur, does not seem to be 
acquainted with Vis u Ramin , but admits its popularity “ in this region ( kishvar ) ”, i.e. apparently 
in Isfahan. The poet himself (a Gurgan! !) knows everything about the story. These regional 
variances are curious. 

2 See Ibn Isfandiyar, tr. E. G. Browne, 106, in Gurgan at the time of the 

Omayyads. These later nahapets were of Turkish origin and belonged to the tribe Sul (perhaps : 
*Chur ?). This reference goes counter to Marquart’s restoration * N uhakan-beh “ der Furst der 
Alanen ”, see Iberer und HyrJcanier, Caucasica , 8, 1931, 98. 
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Qarin is particularly interesting, for Nihavand figures also in Vis u Ramin 
as the area where Viro mustered his army before the decisive battle. 

Above (A, 749) we have noticed in Gurgani’s text some mysterious references 
to Damavand. The first nisba which Dinawari applies to Qarin may give us 
a clue to them : possibly the hints have in view some second home of the 
Qarinids in the Elburz region. Curiously enough the names of the two partners 
of Viro in his polo match with Mobad (Arghish and Sharvin) are suggestive 
of the Caspian provinces. Kuh-i Qarin in Tabaristan lay close to Kuh-i Sharvin. 1 

In the year a.d. 50 the Arsacid governor of Mesopotamia, Carenes (i.e. 
Karen), who, together with the kings Abkar of Edessa and Izates of Adiabene 
(= Assyria), supported the Roman candidate Meherdates, was defeated by 
Gotarzes Somewhere near the Zagros pass {vide supra, p. 24). 2 This episode 
is strongly reminiscent of the death of Qarin in the battle of Denavar (pp. 65, 
190) : perchance, the exploit of Gotarzes had been put to Mobad’s credit. 

Even Ramin’s expedition to Mosul and Syria may reflect the tense relations 
which existed between Gotarzes and the kings Izates and Abkar. Ruhham, 
son of Godarz, was supposed to have captured Jerusalem ( vide supra, p. 30). 

Vis u Ramin definitely cold-shoulders Qarin, and this attitude might find 
its explanation in the anti-Karenid feeling surviving among the family of the 
real Gotarzes. 3 But the story is not very complimentary to the members of 
the royal family of Marv either. Mobad is both brutal and weak and no veil 
is thrown over Ramin’s sorry behaviour on several occasions. More respect 
and sympathy (again not unmixed, pp. 77-80) are reserved for the family of 
Qarin’ s wife Shahro, said to be descended from the mythical king Jamshed. 
As the Shahr-bdnu she takes precedence over the “ shah’s wife ” (pp. 31-2), 
to say nothing of her own husband. No indication is given in the text of her 
direct parentage or of her original home. Under the Kayanian kings we hear 
of the paladins Tos and Gustahm (Vistahm), sons of Nodhar, who continued 
the fine of the previous dynasty ( Peshdadhiydn ). 4 The Pahlavi list of provincial 
capitals, ed. Marquart, § 14, attributes the foundation of the town of Tos 
to the homonymous son of Nodhar. It is likely that Shahro’s origin should be 

1 See Justi, Iranisches Namenbuch, under Karen, Arghush, and Sharvin. In early Islamic 
times a dynasty said to be descended from Qarin b. Sukhra, “ whom Anushirvan had established 
in Tabaristan,” ruled in the Kuh-i Qarin. Its last representative, the famous Mazyar, was 
executed in a.d. 839, see Minorsky in E.I. On the other hand, one should remember that Zohak 
was considered the founder of the town of Komish (Damghan), see Marquart, Provincial Capitals , 

§ 18. 

2 Herzfeld, Am Thor von Asien , 1920, p. 46 : at Bisutun (?). On the controversial question 
of the River Kormas, behind which Gotarzes was expecting his enemies, I have recently spoken 
in BSOAS. y xi/3, p. 660 : I restore it as *Tornas and identify it with the Diyala. On Karen, 
cf. also Herzfeld, Arch. Mitt., iv/2, 64-7. 

3 Subtle genealogists had, however, connected Godarz with the eponym of the Karen family. 
In the meantime, Karen was made the son of the famous smith Kava. Even the latter seems to 
be a mere sublimation of the “ Kayanian banner ” diraj sh-i Kdviydn , understood as the “ Banner 
of Kava ”. Cf. Christensen, Les Kaydnides , pp. 43, 128. 

4 To this family belonged Sokhra (Sufra) of Shiraz, one of the generals of the Sasanian Peroz, 
cf. Noldeke, Geschichte, 120. 
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sought along these lines. On the other hand, Jamshed’s field of activity was 
connected with Fars, and this may be a subsidiary explanation of the spurious 
verse (N. Lees, p. 171, omitted in Minovi, 173) in which a son called Sasan 
figures among Shahro’s progeny. Both the attitude of the story towards the 
rulers of Marv and this last interpolation may indicate that the original was 
tampered with in Sasanian times. 1 

7. We have reached the end of our survey. Already in the fourteenth 
century a.d. Hamdullah Mustaufi felt that the story was connected with the 
time of *Bezhan b. Godarz, 2 and our task has been : (1) to trace the two 

planes of the Godarzian lore — one genuinely Parthian, and the other fantastically 
projected into the time of Kay-Khusrau, (2) to elucidate the tradition of the 
rulers of Marv, and (3) to scan all the details supporting the thesis of the 
Parthian (Arsacid) background of the story of Vis and Ramin. 

To sum up our argument : — 

(a) The story of Vis u Ramin , as shown by its geographical background, 
belongs to the Arsacid epoch. 

(b) It is probable that it recounts the adventures of some scion of the 
branch founded by Godarz and only indirectly related to the main Arsacid 
line. 

(c) The patronymic of the king of Marv, Mobad Manlkan , may point to 
his descent from the Godarzid Bezhan and his wife Manizha. 

( d ) The house of Mah (Media), to which belongs Vis, is that of the Karenids, 
one of the seven noble families under the Arsacids. 

(e) Any further identifications are risky, as the Pahlavi source of the poet 
Gurgani proceeded in the usual epic way, altering the sequence of events and 
the personal connections of the heroes. His picture is true only as a general 
setting of the events. 


Appendix I 

The usually inaccurate Daulat-shah, ed. Browne, pp. 60, 130, is responsible 
for the unwarranted statement that a second poem of Vis and Ramin was 
composed by Nizami al- c Arudhl (the author of the Chahdr-maqdla), or even by 
Nizami of Ganja. Hajji Khalifa, vi, 468, made the mistake even worse. 
M. Qazvini, the learned editor of the Chahdr maqdla (Introduction, p. 18), 
has completely done away with all this confusion. Hajji Khalifa in his notice 
adds that Vis u Rdmln was translated by the Ottoman poet Lami% who died in 
938/1531 ; the paragraph is badly worded and might perpetuate the impression 
that LamiTs aberrant passages reflect some ancient source other than Gurgani. 
This is not the case. Lami‘i has written a modernized poem of his own, taking 
some episodes from Gurgani. 

1 However, Istakhr figures in the list of VIro’s allies (pp. 57-8). [The name Sasan appears 
in the $aka dynasty of Gandhara {circa 20-80), founded by Gundofarr, Herzfeld, Arch. Mitt ., 
iv/2, 105.] 

2 Note the non-Firdausian pattern of this genealogy {not Bezhan b. Gev b. Godarz.), vide 
supra , p. 25. 
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One passage only of Lamia’s poem is accessible to me in the original (Gibb, 
HOP., vi, 131-2). It describes the courting of Shahro by the king of Gurgan, 
and corresponds to Mobad’s conversation with Shahro (Minovi, 32-3). Not 
only is LamiJ’s metre identical with that of GurganI, but some of the verses 
show a direct dependence on the latter’s version : 


J *jy AJ ftj a! ft I jJ3 Jj 


A i 


In Minovi, p. 32, verse 27, and p. 33, verse 12 : — 


• • • jl ^ 

JJJj J JJ JjJ O'* ^ 


<Sj^ — r. ^ ^ 

jjj j iSjj \ 


For the general contents of LamiTs poem I could only consult its abstract 
in Hammer, Geschichte der Osmanischen Dichtkunst , 1837, ii, 63-89 (abridged 
in Gibb, HOL., iii, 357-360). 1 

Shahro, the wife of Munqad (?), shah of Marv, praises the beauty of her 
daughter Visa to the shah of Jurjan. On her return to Marv she betroths 
Visa to her nephew Vlro. The shah of Jurjan sends his own nurse to Marv 
as a spy and then attacks Marv. Munqad and his wife are besieged in the 
castle Mahabad (sic), whence they flee to Herat. The local king Flruz poisons 
Vlro. The general of the shah of Jurjan, Bahram, attacks king Flruz and kills 
him. Another Bahram (of Marv) ascends the throne of Herat and marries 
Flruz’s daughter Shams-banu. Munqad, Shahro, and Visa flee to Turan. 
Ramin, the son of the khan of Turkestan, falls in love with Visa. The khan 
puts his son under the tuition of a “ perfect shaykh ”, but Visa continues to 
correspond with him. Finally Ramin escapes to Herat and, after a number 
of adventures among the evil sufis and honest qalandars, finds Visa and marries 
her. 

As one can judge by this resume, the geographical background and the 
relationship of the heroes are drastically modified. The whole tone of the story 
is changed : instead of expressing the intensity of human passions, Lami‘1 

tries to amuse and edify. The end of his poem is tinged with mystic reflexions 
and is full of abstract discourses on justice, generosity, etc. The poem, 
characteristic of the time of Sultan Sulayman, is of no value for the study of 
the original legend, whose framework has happily survived in GurganI’s 
version. 

Cambridge, 5.ii.l946. 


Appendix II 

1. My friend M. Minovi has kindly lent me a photographic copy of Baron R. 
Stackelberg’s article on Vis-u Ramin (Drevnosti vostochniya, Moscow, 1896, 
II/l, pp. 10-23) to which I refer in my Introduction. The author used the 
Indian edition and Graf’s article. He states that “ from the marrying of a 


1 Hammer, ii, 63, commits new mistakes by saying that the original poems on Vis and Ramin 
were written by the “ great ” Nizami (of Ganja) and by Fa?ih Jurjani, a descendant of the 
author of the Qabus-nama ! 
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still unborn daughter of Shahr5 [ef. Minovi, 49, verse 88] results the tragical 
sin of Mobad whom Fate visits with grievous punishments ”. The final triumph 
of the lovers is not conditioned by any “ moral prevalence over the other 
dramatis personse ”. Mobad is presented in the poem in a rather comic fight. 
However, the 44 simplicity and naivete with which various deceits and stratagems 
(of the lovers) are told . . . constitutes, in our view, the outstanding merit of 
the poem 

The chief importance of Vis-u Ramin consists in its characterization of 
ancient Persian culture. While the Shdh-ndma acquaints us with the 44 external 
side of Persian life, idyllic and lyric motifs prevail in Gurganl’s poem in which 
the leading role belongs to women. Ramin, as a typical Persian noble, is not 
only a mighty hunter, but a lover of women and wine [see below 4]. 

On the whole, the external and internal background of the Shdh-ndma 
and Vis is identical. The epoch and the manners reflected in the poem are 
those of the Sasanian Persia. Zoroastrian-Parsi views prevail in the poem, 
such as marriage of brothers and sisters, the influence of stars on men’s destiny. 
Mercury is especially mentioned as Mobad’s dabir (Indian, 12/Minovi, 28). 
Persian and Arabic names of the planets alternate as in the Shah-ndma. 
Zoroastrian views are reflected in such passages as that describing the temporary 
impurity of Vis (Ind. 46/Min. 71), cf. Vendidad, fargard 16 ; the purifying 
quality of fire (Ind. 136/Min. 193), and the influence of the evil eye (Ind. 261/ 
Min. 343). The preparation of a talisman by the nurse is illustrated by a 
passage in the Gathas , 51 (VohuxsaOra), 9-10, where fire and iron are linked 
up with mythological motifs. 

With some misunderstanding Stackelberg interprets the passage in the 
Introduction concerning the lack of 44 poetical art ” in the original of the poem 
as a would-be hint at the 44 absence of versified works in the middle Persian 
literature ” 1 (see above our explanation). 

44 In spite of the Persian spirit of Vis-u Ramin — at least in its present form — 
there is a possibility that the story penetrated into Persia from outside, namely 
from India. Certainly such an admission cannot be based merely on references 

to the Indian places [e.g. jjl*, p. 241 — apparently misread jUL — whereas 

Gurganl is referring to dibd-yi mulavvan , Minovi, 320] or plants jU ) which 

occur in other Persian writers as well. But, as the substance of the romance 
of Vis has nothing in common with Old Persian epics, its heroes not being 
connected with the legends and the mythology of ancient Iranians, and as, 
on the other hand, the story in its general lines coincides with the contents 
of Tristan and Isolde we are inclined to admit — in spite of the total iranicization 
of the groundwork ( obshchiy stroy) of the poem — that the common source 
both of the. Persian and the Western tale was in India. It is known that India 
furnished to Asia and Europe an inexhaustible store of fairy-tales and poetical 
subjects.” At present Vis-u Ramin is appreciated only in India ; it is forgotten 
in Persia, although the dictionaries (farhang) show that it used to be read 
in its time. 44 We cannot say whether later Persian poets have referred to it ” 
(but see below 2). 

The simplicity of the language in Vis-u Ramin may be responsible for the 
lack of interest in it on the part of sophisticated readers. Old prefixes jL L>* 'Sj 


1 With reference to Noldeke, Persische Studien , ii, 11. 
VOL. XII. part 1. 


3 
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are common, in Gurganfs text ; in some cases v is preferred to b : (for t jr), 

(Armen, varshamak), (Armen, aparanjari). Personal names in 

o(y) are frequent. Of other names the author refers to iljil (< Aturpat), 

jloj I (see Sebeos, ed. Patkanian, 76, etc.), j (Pahl. Rdcveh ), z\j ^(Sebeos 
xoroxzad), and — “ with some doubt, we quote here the Pahlavi name 

of Zarstan , daughter of Arjasp.” [Cf. Ayatkar-i Zareran , ed. Pagliaro, 1925, 
§71 : Zarstan, daughter of the Khionite King Arjasp.] 

2. Of references to Vis-u Ramin in later literatures Stackelberg himself 
found the well-known verse (Indian ed. 342) 1 : 

jf 


imitated in the Gulistdn (i, story 16, ed. Platts, p. 26) where the second 
hemistich is improved : 


As a parallel Stackelberg quotes the answer of the Magians to the Armenian 
bishop Leontius : “ and if we come close to it (i.e. the Fire) and prostrate 

ourselves before it, it reduces us to ashes.” 2 

In point of fact references to Vis-u Rdmm are fairly numerous in Persian 
literature. Perhaps the earliest quotation, in which Gurgani is mentioned by 
name, is in that curious compilation : Kitdb-i Samak-i ‘ Ay y dr. The author 
(mu’allif, rdwi , musannif) of the story is Sadaqa ibn Abil-Qasim of Shiraz, 
but it w&s reduced to its final form by Faramarz son of Khudadad son of 
‘Abdullah al-Katib al-Arrajani (jam* avaranda-yi kitab) who began his work on 
4th Jam. i 585/20 June 1189. On fol. 86 of the unique MS. of the Bodleian 
(Bod. Ouseley 379, f. 88) three verses are quoted from the poem of Fakhr-i 
Gurgani , corresponding to verses 301, 302, and 300 on p. 358 of Minovi’s edition. 

References to Vis in Jalal al-din Rumi are common, although Gurganfs 
authorship is not mentioned. Divan , ed. Nicholson, p. 4 : — 

(sic) & y 


In the Mathnawi, ed. Nicholson, iii, 228 : Visa ; iv, 1828 : *Vays rhyming 
with JJways ; v, 2980 : Vis rhyming with Bills (< Iblis). 

3. H.E. S. H. Taqizadeh draws my attention to a curious verse (Minovi, 44) 
in which the astrologers fix the day for Vis’s betrothal to her brother Viro : — 


Aj ^5"^ I y ^ *A> *A» Aj | y L^J J ^Shy^^y^ y^“ 


“ When the star-gazers considered the course (of the stars) they chose one 
day of the month Adhar, because in that epoch, -owing to the march of time, 


1 In Min., 443, the second hemistich runs I ^|jb 3 1 ^ 

2 Elisseus (d. a.d. 480), ch. viii. Stackelberg translates from the text ed. by Kananian, p. 355. 
Similarly in the Russian translation, Tiflis, 1853, p. 296, but cf. the translation of V. Langlois, 
1869, ii, 241 : [“ si on lui donne peu de nourriture il a tres faim et si nous ne lui offrons rien il 
s’eteint tout-a-fait.] Si ensuite nous allons aupres de lui et que nous l’adorions il nous brule. ...” 
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springtime occurred in the month of Adhar.” My learned friend writes 1 : 
44 From this one might gather that the composition of the original book took 
place after the fourth century a.d., because the beginning of spring, i.e. the 
vernal equinox, does not coincide with the first of Adhar before a.d. 507 ; 
nor can it coincide with Adhar (even with the last days of the latter) before 
a.d. 388. As the insertion of the usual epagomena did not take place before 
a.d. 399, Adhar could not, even legally, be included in the spring. It is possible 
of course that the book has gone through several redactions, and that that 
period, namely from a.d. 400 to 508, refers to the Sasanian rifacimento of the 
tale.” 

The point brought up by the author of the exhaustive study on Persian 
calendars is naturally most interesting, but he himself opens me a back-door 
out of my shish-dar. We are still at the beginning of our studies of Vis-u Ramin , 
and possibly the astrological hints in the descriptions of the night on which 
Mobad carries away Vis from her castle (Minovi, 80-3) will also yield their 
secrets some day. 2 

4. The severe judgment which Noldeke had passed on Vis-u Ramin is 
well known (Das Schahname , 2nd ed., § 32). 44 In a very unpleasant manner 

are depicted the joys of drinking bouts of husband and wife for whole weeks in 
Vis-u Ramin , a poem the sesthetical value of which cannot be considered 
higher than its morals.” To this unmerited verdict one might oppose the 
episodes like that when youthful Vis, still faithful to her betrothal with Vlr5, 
seeks isolation from old Mobad and rebuts the intrigues of the nurse who 
wants her to meet Ramin (Minovi, 96, etc.). 

As a portraiture of Parthian manners one might quote Plutarch’s descrip- 
tion of Surena who 44 was no ordinary person, but in wealth, family, and 
reputation the second man in the kingdom, and in courage and prowess the 
first, and for bodily stature and beauty no man like him. Whenever he travelled 
privately, he had one thousand camels to carry his baggage, two hundred 
chariots for his concubines, one thousand completely armed men for his fife- 
guards, and a great many more light-armed . . Then again Plutarch speaks 
of Surena as 4 4 keeping behind him a whole Parthian Sybaris in his many 
wagons full of concubines ” and refers to his van, 44 fierce and terrible with 
spears and arrows,” in contrast to his rear 44 terminating in loose women and 
castanets, music of the lute, and midnight revellings ” (Crassus, 44 Dryden’s 
translation,” London, 1902, iii, 356, 373). Surely Vis-u Ramin does not describe 
any scenes of loose manners and promiscuous amusements, but a conflict of 
earnest and exclusive passions to match with those of the Celtic lovers of the 
West. 

5. I have to thank several other friends who communicated to me their 
most kind remarks on my article. Their appreciation shows that I have played 
my part in the course au flambeau. 

6. On my seventieth birthday, I dedicate this article to my wife. 

5.U.1947 

1 I translate his Persian. 

2 There exists now an excellent Italian rendering of this passage by F. Gabrieli, Annali del 
R. Jstit. Orient, di Napoli, Nuova Serie, i, 1940, 253-8. 
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VIS-U-RAMIN (III) 

By V. Minorsky 

I N my articles on Faklir al-din Gurganl’s poem Vls-u-Rdmm 1 1 made a point 
of its realistic geographical and historical background which, in my 
opinion, connects it with the Arsacid tradition. One of the important places 
in the story is the castle of Gurab in which the heroine Vis was kept and which 
belonged to the family of her future rival Gul. Muslim geographers still referred 
to this place lying at the junction of the roads from Hamadan and Nihavand 
to Karaj, and Gurab is mentioned in the course of the military operations of the 
Seljuk Sultan Mas‘ud (towards 541/1146), see Rdhat al-sudur, 242. In more 
recent times its titles to distinction had been forgotten. 

1. At this place I wish only to reproduce the photograph of the site taken at 
my request by my lamented friend A. C. Edwards (j* 11th September, 1951), 
who in his letter (dated Hamadan, 21st July, 1948) wrote : e Jurab is situated 
about 5 miles from Malayir, on the new Malayir-Sultanabad 2 road. The 
ruined castle is a very substantial affair. It is, indeed, the most imposing qaVa 
that I have seen in Persia and certainly [? Y.M.] the oldest. It can be seen for 
miles. It must have been circular or slightly oval in shape, with a diameter 
which I identified as about 40 metres. There is little left of the walls or battle- 
ments which must have surrounded the top of the eminence. I should imagine 
that the fortress was built on the top of an already existing hillock to which 
(probably) more earth was added to raise it to the present imposing height ’. 

Gurab, as situated at crossing of the roads, on the southern approaches to 
Hamadan, was certainly an important strategical point. I think some day it 
will be found that a castle existed here even at the time when the pre-Iranian 
4 Zagros peoples 5 were dominant in the region. It is curious that our poem has 
preserved the memory of the ancient glory of Gurab. On the other hand, this 
detail enhances the realistic tendencies of the old legend. 

2. The story of Vis and Hamm, as narrating the love of a young queen for 
a young relative of her old husband, naturally reminds one of the similar plot 
of Tristan and Isolde, 3 and is bound to occupy the attention of specialists in 
western European medieval lore. Recently I had the occasion to examine the 
introduction to a special collectanea on the motif of Tristan and Isolde 4 in 
which 0. M. Freidenberg has conveniently summed up the characteristic 

1 See BSOAS., 1946, xi/4, and 1947, xii/1. 

2 Sultanabad (now called Erag) is the medieval Karaj Abl-Dulaf, as indicated by the name of 
the river j (i.e. * jjj ^ jfj in its neighbourhood. 

3 See BSOAS., xi/4, p. 4. 

4 TpucTaH h Hcojitfla. Tpy^ti IlHCTHTyTa H3HKa h Mbinraemra, ii, 1932, p. 15 (in the R.A.S. 
Library). I leave aside O. M. Freidenberg’s special endeavour to interpret the poem as a cosmic 
myth (Sun- Water- Region Underground). 
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features of the legend. In addition to the basic, and very general, likeness in 
the romantic situation, I have found in Dr. Freidenberg’s longish record only 
two points of similarity with Vis-u-Ramm : the episode of a maid (in our case 
the nurse) deputizing for her mistress on the marital couch, and the episode 
of the hero temporarily forgetting the heroine. Tristan’s retirement to the forest 
might perhaps be compared with Ramin’s retirement to Daylam. The results 
of the comparison look somewhat meagre. Isolated details can certainly belong 
to the common stock of human fantasy, which is not unlimited as regards 
situations in a three-cornered love. 

The general atmosphere of the two poems is very different. Apart from the 
talisman built by the crafty nurse (a native of Khuzan), Vis-u-Ramin is devoid 
of magic or symbolic elements which abound in the Celtic legend. The sea 
which fills in the background of Tristan and Isolde is naturally absent in the 
Iranian story. But one of the curious features in Gurgam’s poem is Ramin’s 
patiently-borne ordeal in the snow before Vis’s residence. Snow as an element 
of a romantic story is unexpected in purely Persian surroundings. Here the 
imagination of the original story-teller seems to move in the framework of the 
Parthian north . 1 

1 H. W. Bailey, BSOAS., xiii/2 (1950), p. 403, has added the name of * 

‘ Tokharian horses ’ to my list of geographical epithets in the poem (BSOAS., xi/4, p. 23). 
W. B. Henning, Asia Major , ii/2 (1952), p. 178, has quoted the name Weroy ( Worod ) in support 
of my attribution of Vis-u Ramin to the Parthian epoch. The name of the town Burujird (south 
of Gurab) is derived from the same personal name. The % afar-nama , i, 586, 594, 812, still spells 
it; 
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VIS-U RAMIN (IV ) 1 
By V. Minorsky 

Later developments 

1. Two articles by M. Minovi 

2. The new edition of the poem (1959) 

3. Pahlavi and the 4 language of Fahla ’ 

4. GurganI and Toghril-bek (M. Mole) 

1. Two articles by M. Minovi 

The promised vol. n of Professor Minovi’s edition of Vis-u Ramin has not 
yet appeared and the variants of the important MS of Istanbul remain unknown. 
On the other hand we owe to the editor two interesting articles shedding light 
on the poem of GurganI. 

(A) In the first of these (see the Tehran monthly SuJchan , vi, 1, 1333/1954, 
13-21, and vi, 2, 1333/1954, 129-37) M. Minovi reviews the scanty data on 
the origin of the story and on the biography of Fakhr al-dln GurganI, and gives 
a summary of the poem. 

He admits the possibility of the Parthian origin of the plot 2 and makes 
the interesting suggestion that the original which GurganI had before him was 
in Middle Persian transcribed in Arabic characters (Pazand), though I personally 
still believe that the text used by GurganI was an antiquated Persian ( fdrsi ) 
translation of the original Pahlavi. 

Drawing attention to the fact that the poet in his conclusion calls himself 
young ( javdn ) but elsewhere speaks of his disappointments in love experienced 
‘ many days ago ’, and taking it that the poem was completed in 446/1054, 
Minovi tentatively assumes that the author was born circa 406/1016 (?). 

Already in 1312/1933 Professor Badf al-zaman in his Sukhan va sukhan- 
vardn , n, 1, p. 5, referred to the queer story which Farid al-dln ‘Attar, in his 
Ildhi-nama, tells about Fakhr al-din GurganI. The poet living at the court of 
the ‘ shah ’ of Gurgan was suddenly overcome by love for one of the king’s 
minions. The king hastened to give his ghvldm to the poet, but the beautiful 
slave perished in an accident. In despair (divanagi ‘ madness ’) Fakhr al-dln 
wandered in the wilderness with the story of Vis-u Ramin on his tongue (vird-i 
zaban). Minovi is sceptical about the story told by ‘Attar in a mystical spirit, 
but it merits some attention as indicating GurganI’s connexions in his home- 
land. The king in question might have been one of the later Ziyarids. 3 The 
great sensibility of GurganI may be also reflected in this anecdote. 


1 For parts I-III see BSOAS, xi, 4, 1946, 741-63 ; xii, 1 , 1947, 20-35 ; xvi, 1, 1954, 91-2. 

2 To the guess in this direction found in Tarikh-i guzida he adds the similar utterings of 
Hajjl Khalifa and the Hafi iqlim. 

5 Minuchihr 403— 20/1012-29 ; Anushirvan 420— 41/1029-49 ; Dara (one year). TheSeljuqid 
Toghril appeared in Gurgan already in 433/1041, Ibn al-Athir, ix, 340, and Kay Kavus b. Dara, 
who was considered as a ruler in 441^62/1049-69, and died ctrco 475/1082, led the life of a knight- 
errant fighting infidels first on the Indian, and then on the Transcaucasian front. 
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Even less certain is the time of Gurgam’s connexion with a certain Thiqat 
al-mulk Shahriydr whom he served apparently as a kind of literary adviser, 
reading and composing poetry for him. He finally derided his patron for his 
stupidity in a pungent satire quoted by 4 Aufi. Minovi tentatively takes this 
Thiqat al-mulk for the ra’is of Rayy Thiqat al-mulk Abu Muslim Surushydri, 1 
and the result of such a surmise would be that Gurgani was still alive circa 
460-70/1067-77. It seems somewhat strange, however, that Nizam al-mulk 
would have given his daughter to such an asinine person as described in the 
satire. The episode might better suit the early years of Gurgam’s career than 
the time when he had Vis-u Ramin to his credit. Thiqat al-mulk is the title of 
several vazirs and dignitaries of the Ghaznavid and Seljuqid time, but its 
combination with the name Shahriyar (not Abu Muslim !) is unexpected. This 
princely name was typical for the rulers of the Bavandid dynasty of Tabaristan, 
and reading (with an idafat) Thiqat al-mulk-i Shahriydr 4 the Confidence of 
State of Shahriyar ’ one might expect that the Thiqat al-mulk in question had 
previously served under the Bavandid Shahriyar III b. Dara (a.d. 965-1006), 
or had some connexion with the Bavandids of the collateral line whose names 
and sequence are still insufficiently known. In this case we should lose the 
terminus ad quern of Gurgam’s life but acquire some additional indication of his 
early adventures in the neighbourhood of his native Gurgan, and in the country 
where the use of Pahlavi is attested in several inscriptions (see my article in 
BSOAS , xi, 4, 1946, 741-63). 

(B) In the second article, which appeared in Majalla-yi adabiydt (Tehran), 
i, 3, 1333/1954, 62-77, Professor Minovi gives, with an ample commentary, 
the Arabic text of an ode which Abu Nuwas addressed to a Zoroastrian youth. 
The poem bristles with Middle Persian words. 2 Abu Nuwas appeals to Bihruz 
in the name of the planets, of Iranian festivals, etc., and finally (ix, v. 19) of 

u~iJ J uy b j L j-f* 0 <jdj J ^ j 

i.e. 4 what one reads concerning Sharwin of DastabI, 3 and in the “ sections ” 
(perhaps 44 episodes ”, farjarddt) of Ramin and Vis ’. Abu Nuwas (see El) 

1 cf. M. Mo‘in in his commentary on Chahdr-maqala, Tehran, 1336/1957, 197. 

* The words quoted in the poem seem to belong to the archaic stock of terms surviving in 
Zoroastrian circles rather than to the actual speech in southern Persia circa a.d. 800. Cf. 
Henning, ‘ Mitteliranisch ’, in Handbuch der Orientalistiky iv, 1, 1958, 86, ‘ seltene und altertiim- 
liche Worter ’. 

3 Sharwin was the ruler, or governor, of Dastabi (apparently *Dasht-pey ‘ the edge of the 
plain ’), as was called the region between Qazvin and Hamadan. The Muslim authors referred 
to by Minovi (Dinavari, Hamza, Ibn al-Faqih, and the Mujmal al-tawarilch ) somewhat vaguely 
describe the background of Sharwin’s adventures. Much clearer is Procopius, De bello persico , I, 
ch. ii, who confirms that the Byzantine emperor Arcadius during his fatal illness placed his 
infant son Theodosius under the protection of Yezdegerd I who honestly discharged his obliga- 
tions. Arcadius died in a.d. 408, and Yezdegerd I (‘ the Sinner ’) ruled a.d. 399-421. It is quite 
possible that Sharwin acted in Byzantium as a representative of his king and that popular lore 
embellished his exploits. Cf. Bury, The history of the later Roman Empire , 1923, II, 2 ; Christensen, 
Ulran sous les Sassanides , 1944, 355 ; A. Vasiliev, History of the Byzantine Empire , Madison, 
1952, 96. 
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was bom in southern Persia and lived in 130-90/747-801 (or 145-99/762-814) 
and his poem belongs probably to the earlier part of his career. We have thus 
a very important indication that the story was popular in Iran over two and 
a half centuries before Gurgani. Consequently any surmise concerning the 
invention of the story by Gurgani (Christensen) falls to the ground. The term 
farjarddt ‘ sections, fragments, episodes might indicate the state in which it 
was preserved. 1 

2. The new edition of the poem (1959) 

Twenty-four years after the publication of the text by Professor Minovi, 
a new edition of Vis-u Ramin was produced by the scholar of the new generation 
M. J. Mahjub, Tehran, 1337/January 1959. In his extensive introduction 
(105 pp.) the editor sums up all the known data on Gurgani and his poem. 
He has considerably increased the number of quotations from Gurgani’ s poem, 
or direct imitations of it by later poets. They clearly show the spell which 
Gurgani has cast over his posterity including Nizami in his Khusrau and Shinn. 
The text (pp. 1-388) is followed by a revised translation of parts I-III of my 
essay ‘ Vis-u Ramin 9 made by M. Muqarrabi 2 (pp. 389-440), notes on the 
text (pp. 441-62), a list of readings differing from Minovi’s text (pp. 463-8), 
an index of archaic words (pp. 469-80), and detailed indexes of names, places, 
tribes, books, etc. (pp. 480-503). 

The text of Mahjub differs from that established by Minovi chiefly in 
restoring some variants offered by the early Indian edition, and one regrets 
that the Istanbul MS remained inaccessible to the editor* 3 

No important facts concerning Gurgani have emerged from the re-examina- 
tion of the sources but M. J. Mahjub has reminded us of a reference to the 
patron of the poet, discovered by Professor Badi‘ al-zaman in his Sukhan 
va sukhanvaran, n, 1, 1-14, and the addendum at the beginning of the volume. 
This valuable book appeared in 1312/1933 but was still inaccessible to me in 
1946. The learned author identifies the dedicatee of the poem with the governor 
of Isfahan whom Nasir-i Khusrau mentions in his Safar-ndma, ed. Berlin, 
1314/1922, p. 138. Nasir-i Khusrau returning from his pilgrimage via Basra 
visited Isfahan in Safar 444/June 1052 after the capture of the town by Toghril. 
He speaks with praise of its young and cultured governor appointed by Toghril. 
He was called Khwaja ‘Amid (of Nishapur) and apparently belonged to the 
family of secretaries having served under the rulers of Ghur ( az dabiran-i 

1 Somewhat free is the interpretation of Abu Nuwas by his early commentator Hamza of 
Isfahan (b. towards 280-90/833-902, d. towards 350-60/961-71) who says that the exploits 
of Sharwln were ‘ sung * and that the farjarddt of Vis and Ramin were like qasidas , which would 
suggest that they formed a series of poetical * odes, or ballads ’. Still more vague are the Arabic 
verses attributed to a poet of Isfahan and quoted in the anthology (Muhadarat al-udaba) of 
Raghib Isfahan! who died in 502/1108 (Brockelmann, GAL , i, 1943, 2nd ed., 343) : a company 
of noble Arabs asks a slave ( ghuldm ) to sing to them in Persian and to pour out for them wine of 
the kind which Vis and Ramin drank in the morning and in the evening. 

1 First published by M. Muqarrabi in Farhang-i Irdn-zamin , iv, 1-2, 1335/1956, 3-73. 

* A copy of this MS was obtained by Minovi soon after the publication of his text. 

VOL. xxv. part 2. 21 
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*Surl). Mahjub takes up the identification of his teacher but is somewhat 
sceptical about my reference to Ibn al-Athir, x, 23, because of the difference 
in the name of ‘Amid’s father (Muhammad in Gurgani rhyming with al- 
Muayyad ), but al-Husayn in Ibn al-Athir) and also because Gurgani and 
Nasir-i Khusrau speak of him as a £ young man which would be in some 
contradiction with the report of Ibn al-Athir, x, 23. The latter says under the 
year 456/1064, that when the daughter of the caliph (betrothed to Toghril) 
was to be returned from Isfahan to Baghdad the dignitary appointed by the new 
sultan Alp Arslan to accompany her died of smallpox, and in his stead the 
king sent the ‘Amid al-Muzaffar who also fell victim to the same disease. 
Mahjub rightly thinks that such a commission would suit only a man well on 
in years but he seems to forget that between the capture of Isfahan in 443/1051 
by Toghril and the hurried appointment of the ‘Amid by Alp Arslan in 456 
thirteen years had passed and the ‘Amid must have crossed over the limit 
between ‘ young age 5 and ‘ the age of discretion \ Consequently I do not 
see any obstacle to finding in Ibn al-Athir the end of the story of the man who 
sponsored the composition of Vis-u Ramin . 

In any case the plentiful and careful apparatus of the new edition of the 
poem will be of great utility to students of the poem of Gurgani. 

3. Pahlavi and the ‘ language of Fahla 9 

Among the reviews which have appeared of Mahjub ’s edition we have to 
mention that of ‘Abd al-Husayn Zarrin-kub 1 who concentrated his attention 
on the translation of my article and in his short notice raised a number of 
difficult and doubtful points to contest the Parthian origin of the initial version 
of the story of Vis and Ramin. 

(A) The reviewer points to the obscurity of Gurgani’ s explanations con- 
cerning the ‘ Pahlavi ’ text in which the story of the two lovers had been trans- 
mitted. He thinks that ‘ from the time of Firdausi 2 to that of Hafiz, and perhaps 
later ’, the term ‘ Pahlavi ’ was used in Iran not for ‘ Middle Persian ’ but for the 
‘ local ’ language of the province Fahla, which according to Ibn al-Muqaffa‘ 3 
comprised Isfahan, Rayy, Hamadan, Mah-Nihavand, and Azarbayjan, and was 
distinct from the spoken and written language of the priests (mobad). 

1 See Sukhan, ix, 10, 1337/1958, 1015-18. 

2 This is not exact with regard to Firdausi and Z.-k. himself makes admissions to this effect. 

3 Z.-k. refers to al-Fihrist , ed. Fliigel, p. 13. Cf. also Yaqut, ra, 925, who names as his 
authority the book of Hamza called al-Tanbih (now lost). Yaqut gives another quotation 
from Shirawayh b. Shahriyar (d. 509/1115) who this time definitely excludes from Fahla such 
regions as Rayy, Isfahan, etc. Cf. also the changed toponymy of al-Jabal (Mah, Media) in I. Rusta 
(beginning of the tenth century), p. 106. The problem of the history of the term Pahlavi was 
considered by Professor Ohlshausen in * Parthava und Pahlav ’, in Monaisherichte der Preuss. 
Akad. y 1877, 727-83), but since then a mass of new material has awaited a new exanlination. 
The classification of languages by I. Muqaffa‘ still remains obscure. Noldeke called it a ‘ leider 
seltsame Systematik * and supposed some lacuna in the text, see his ‘ Pehlevi ’ in Aufsatze z. 
persischen Geschichte , 1887, 150. Henning, op. cit., 95, thinks that Ibn al-Muqaffa‘ referred to the 
lands occupied by the Arsacids, but the names of ‘ Parthia proper ’ fell out of the enumeration. 
In any case I. al-Muqaffa‘ must have had in view the ‘ Middle Iranian * period and the language 
of the official classes for the local idioms of Parthia and Media could not have been the same. 
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Z.-k. thinks it my duty to reconsider my hypothesis in the light of the 
suggestion that the original which Gurgani turned into Persian verse was in 
the dialect of Fahla, similar to the specimens of fahlaviyat which Qays al-Razi 
quotes in his Mufam (written in 614/1217) and which remind one of the 
du-baytis of Baba Tahir. 

I consider this new suggestion very improbable in view of the fact that 
all we know of the fahlaviyat consists of purely lyrical quatrains, while the plot 
of Yis-u Ramin is a complicated tale of two noble lovers and is closely con- 
nected with the background of court life and the feudal rivalries of local princes. 
Such a roman courtois was entirely beyond the scope of the authors of the 
modest fahlaviyat which are known to us. 

In the twenties of the eleventh century the Middle Persian script was still 
used in funerary inscriptions of the princes of Tabaristan close to Gurgani’ s 
native country. According to Gurgani the text of the original story was used 
by students desirous to learn Pahlavi, 1 but if ‘ Pahlavi ’ refers to the fahlaviyat, 
what need would there have been to study the local speech for the people who 
naturally spoke it from their childhood % 

(B) The reviewer thinks that as the original story was in the 4 local language 
of Fahla ’ it was natural for the towns of Fahla to be mentioned in it ; as to 
Khurasan, Gurgan, etc., their names may have been added to give more 
substance to the tale ; on the other hand the trend of my reasoning has been 
chiefly (bishtar) geographical and I was unable to support it by arguments 
based on ‘ the literature, beliefs, habits, and customs ’ of the Arsacid period. 
Therefore, the views of Christensen concerning the imaginary character of the 
subject acquire some attractiveness ( jilva ). 

In point of fact the pre-Islamic features of the story, such as the marriage 
of Viro with his sister are very striking and they rendered the poem particularly 
objectionable to Muslims on religious grounds. Was then the tale invented 
under the Sasanians ? This would be improbable on several grounds. Minovi 
has rightly remarked that Vis-u Ramin has no common points with the Shah- 
ndma (based on the official Sasanian Khwatay-ndmaJc). In addition to what 
was said in §6 of my 1946 article (‘ Political organization ’) one should again 
stress the obvious difference between the unsettled background of struggles 
and insubordination of the provincial lords (muluk al-tawd’if), described in the 
poem, and the centralized tendencies of the Sasanian state. The latter was 
supported by the Zoroastrian clergy, which upheld and exalted the throne, 
unless its holders were 4 sinners ’ in opposition to the religious caste. The attitude 
of the poem towards king Mobad is devoid of any adulation. An opinion has 
been expressed that the story might have been inspired by popular resentment 
against the ruling institution, though one need not go so far with the poem the 
main purpose of which is to depict human passions as a law unto themselves. 

Religious prescriptions and rites penetrated all of the social life under 
the Sasanians. For that period we must definitely doubt the occurrence of such 
procedures as the informal betrothal by Shahro of her two children, performed 
without any intervention of mobads and witnesses. 2 This example alone, 


1 One can understand such a nostalgic tendency at the time of Arab and Turkish invasions. 

2 The Georgian version, see O. Wardrop’s translation, p. 14, is free : ‘ There is no need to 
adorn the bride. God Himself has adorned her. Neither should there be any dowry (reading 
mahr for muhr-t mobad ) .... Shahro placed their hands one in the other and began to prepare for 
the wedding * (in Persian text : mihmanl ‘ banquet, reception ’). 
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described in the poem with great lucidity (Min., 44, Mah., 32), seems to testify 
to pre-Sasanian ‘ habits and beliefs \ 

(C) The reviewer wonders how a Parthian story could have survived 
unobserved during the Sasanian period and have been left unnoticed by Arab 
translators from Pahlavi to emerge at the time of Gurganl. The answer would 
be that the spirit of the story and its association with the Parthian period 
were repugnant to the Sasanians. Already Noldeke had shown that in Sasanian 
times the names and the records of such Parthian heroes as Gotarzes (Gudarz) 
were projected into the mythical epoch of the Kayanid kings. 1 

The entertaining story had to stand on its merits and being unofficially 
transmitted, probably through the medium of popular story-tellers and bards, 2 
must have lost many of its original details and incorporated some extraneous 
matter, 3 and thus we are obliged to content ourselves with the analysis of the 
hints which have stood the test of time in the background of the remarkable 
poem. Even the official history of the Arsacids still presents many unsolved 
problems, and in Vis-u Ramin we may recognize the clear features of the epoch 
but not consider it as a kind of chronicle. 

(D) The reviewer strictly adheres to the remark of S. H. Taqizadeh (quoted 
in my 1946 appendix) concerning the marriage of Vlro and Vis in the month 

of Adhurmah (a Up I ), 4 which ‘ owing to the march of time ’ fell then in 

the beginning of spring ( nau-bahdran ), see Min., 44, Mah., 33. If one takes the 
month Adhur (later Adhar) for the tenth month of the era established under 
the last Sasanian, Yezdegerd III, and beginning on 16 June 632 (old style), 
then, counting backwards, the only period during which any day of Adhar 
happened to coincide with the spring (i.e. the time between 20 March and 
19 April) was between the years a.d. 392 and 512 (old style). 5 

The conclusion would then be that the events, or perhaps, as S. H. Taqizadeh 
admits, the composition of the original version of the story, took place in 
Sasanian times. The latter supposition would be admissible, but the former 
would be in contradiction with what we know of the character and spirit of the 
Sasanian period (see above). 

On the other hand, should my assumption of the Parthian origin of the plot 
of Vis-u Ramin hold good, the problem before us would take on a different 
aspect : the calendar indication of Gurganl would refer not to the late Sasanian 

1 cf. Sir J. C. Coyajee in ‘ The house of Gotarzes, a chapter of Parthian history in the Shah- 
nameh ’, JASB , NS, xxviii, 1932, No. 10, 207-24. 

2 Apart from the reference to the Pahlavi original Gurganl (Min., 28, Mah-, 21) begins his 
narrative with a difficult verse hinting at some additional (?) versions : ‘ I have found written 
(for ?) evening entertainments ( samarha ), among the words of the narrators (raviyan) in (their) 
reports (khabarhd) * that there was a king, etc. This passage would be clearer if one could 
change the places of the rhymes : ‘ I have found written in the reports (khabarhd) on what was 
said by narrators during the evening entertainments ’. 

3 See, for example, the references to ‘ Khusrau ’. Even if some of the sayings ought to be 
attributed to the mythical Kay-Khusrau (Minovi, pp. 129, 504), at least one of the references 
(ch. xciii, v. 14) in a simile (due apparently to Gurganl himself) quotes the names of the Sasanian 
Khusrau and Shlrin. Cf. ch. ciii, v. 4 : Nusharvan. 

* In Z.-k. wrongly : Aban. 

8 This computation is based on the principle that in applying the era of Yezdegerd (A.Y.) 
backwards (B.Y.) one has to take it that in every fourth year the year began one day later. 
Thus the beginning of the era (1 Farvardln) was on 16 June 632, while the year 4 B.Y. began 
on 17 June. Cf. S. H. Taqizadeh, Old Iranian calendars , 1938, 6, and his letter of 26 October 1961. 
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era of Yezdegerd III but to the quite different calendar used under the Parthians, 
namely the Seleucid or the indigenous Arsacid era. 1 

I am incompetent to make any definite pronouncements on this still obscure 
subject. In Neugebauer’s table 30A of the Seleucid era one finds two additional 
months Adar following the regular 12 months. In table 8 (‘ Hellenistische 
Kalender in Yorderasien ’) Adar is the sixth month and is said to begin on 
1 March (just before the seventh month Nisan which is equated with April). 

The useful index of rare words given in Mahjub’s edition, p. 469, mentions 

the term Adhar ( jlil ) used by Gurgani three times as a synonym of spring. 

(a) Minovi, 369, Mahjub, 269 : ‘lam Adhar and you the Nauruz ; in any 
case these two come together \ 

(b) Min., 379, Mah., 283 : ‘ I shall weep as an Adhar cloud \ 

(c) Min., 481, Mah., 322 : ‘ (The world) is never uniform : now it is like 
Adhar, and now like winter ’. 

Mahjub, quoting the Lughat-i naflsl and the Burhan-i qdti ( 2 writes : ‘ Adhar 
is the sixth month of the Syrian (surydnl) calendar which the Arabs call shuhur 
al-Rum (“ months of the ♦Byzantines ”) and which corresponds to the first 
month of spring \ What is meant here is apparently some variant of the Seleucid 
era which we have mentioned above. 

In view of these facts it is permissible to ask whether Adhur (Adhar)-mah 
in Gurgani’ s text is not an abbreviation 3 of Adhar used metri causa (cf. dgdh 
dgah ), although Adhar may be a non-Iranian 4 loan-word, while adhur ‘ fire ’ 
is Iranian. The poet himself seems to be somewhat astonished at the unusual 
identification of Adhur-mah known from the era of Yezdegerd with the spring, 
whereas for the original Adhar this would be natural. Thus the placing of the 
marriage of Viro and Vis in the period between a.d. 392 and 512 5 does not 
seem to be a foregone conclusion. 

By the side of the mention of Adhur-mah one might quote the description 
of the fearful omens of the sky on the night before Mobad penetrated into the 
castle of Vis (ch. xxix, translated by F. Gabrieli and H. Masse). The poet displays 
his knowledge of the stars and their forebodings 6 but it would hardly be 

1 See Wroth, Coins of Parthia, 190, p. lxv (dates and eras) ; Minns, ‘ Parchments of the 
Parthian era from Avroman ’, Journal of Hellenistic Studies , xxxv, 1, 1915, 36-42 (on dating) ; 
Neugebaner, * Hilfstafeln zur technischen Chronologic in Astronomische Nachrichten, Kiel, 
1937, Nos. 6250 and 6262 ; W. B. Henning, ‘ Mitteliranisch ’, in Handbuch der Orientalistik, 
iv, 1, 1958, 28-9 (references) ; I. Dyakonov and V. Livshitz, Dokumenti iz Nisi , 1960. According 
to Henning, Zoroaster , 1951, 31, the Seleucid era was used even under the earlier Sasanians. 

2 See Mo‘in’s ed., i, 22 : ‘ the name of the first month of spring of the year of the Rumls 
when the sun stands in the zodiac of Pisces {Hut) ’. 

3 Or some misunderstanding in Gurgani’s sources. 

4 Professor J. B. Segal kindly writes to me (1 1 March 1962) ‘ Adar has been derived from Akka- 
dian “ be darkened, eclipsed ”. But the more satisfactory derivation is from the term for “ thresh- 
ing floor ”, which is its connotation in Aramaic and Syriac. It must at one time, then, have occurred 
at the season of threshing, in, that is, the early summer. But from early times — well before 
1000 b.c. — Adar is used of the month which normally falls before the month of the spring equinox ’. 

8 Some further precision might be derived by specialists from Gurgani’s indication that 
the day of Adhur-mah was called Dey. In the Zoroastrian calendar this name (in Middle Persian 
spelt Dadv) was applied to the 8th, 15th, and 23rd days of each month. As is known, however, 
the Zoroastrian canon was established first under the Arsacids. The Georgian translation by 
O. Wardrop, pp. 14-16, only says that the day of betrothal was chosen by astrologers. 

• Much less sophisticated is the description of a stormy night in Firdausi’s introduction 
to the story of Bizhan and Manizha (Tehran ed., iv, 1055). 
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possible to interpret his poetical images as astronomical observations forming 
part of the original tale. 

(E) The reviewer introduces my hypothesis as 4 attractive ’ but his further 
doubts and arguments, if accepted, would disrupt my constructions. What 
would then take the place of my 4 mosaics ’ (munabbat-kari) ? Z.-k. admits 
that it is impossible to seek affinity ( qarahat ) between Cornwall and Fahla, 
but thinks that the stories of Ramin and Tristan may have a common origin. 
Some scenes in Gurgani’s poem are reminiscent of 4 Daphnis and Chloe ’ and 
of 4 Flour (Floris) and Blancheflour ’. In the Rdmayana (!) the similitude of the 
name of Rama with Ramin cannot be accidental and the separation of Rama 
from his wife Sita offers in our case some useful parallels, etc. I am afraid these 
literary comparisons are vague and haphazard and would set the remarkable 
romance of Persian literature out of Time and Space. 

4. Gurgani and Toghr'il-bek (M. Mole) 

The most recent approach to our subject is by Dr. Marian Mole. His article 
4 Vls-u Ramin et l’histoire seldjoukide ’ appeared in Annali delV I stituto 
Univexsitario Orientate di Napoli , N.S., ix, 1959, 1-30. All the references given 
by the author are to Minovi’s edition. 

In his first paragraph he makes the following points : 

(1) the archaic (pre-Islamic) character of the customs described in the 
romantic story (roman courtois) is certain ; 

(2) nobody will deny 4 la resonnance specifiquement parthe ’ of certain 
personal names in Vis-u Ramin 1 ; 

(3) more doubtful is the assumption that the scarce political allusions of 
the poem reflect the conditions of the Parthian epoch ; 

(4) the similarity of terms in which the poet refers to the kingdom of 
Mobad, and those in which he in the preface describes the e nascent empire ’ 
of the Seljuqs are striking. 

Further on these theses are maintained with more and more stress on the 
dependence of Gurgani on the events of which, by the middle of the fifth/ 
eleventh century, he was witness. They must have left a deep impression on 
the poet for, as M. Mole puts it imaginatively, 4 toujours et partout, et en 
Iran plus peut-etre qu’ailleurs, un element mystique preside a l’etablissement 
d’un nouvel etat ’. He then proceeds to explain the historical and geographical 
background of the poem by the poet’s vision of Toghril-bek’s successes. 2 

The record of events which Gurgani describes in the special panegyric to 
Toghril (Minovi’s ed., 11-15) and in the account of the capture of Isfahan 
(Min., 17-21) merit the attention of historians. Until now these chapters had 
been examined only by Bad! 4 al-zaman (SuJchan va sukhanvardn , II, 1, 9-12). 


1 In the subsequent explanations this point is not further touched upon. 

2 In the verse quoted at this occasion : ba daulat shdh-i shdhdn shud chu Jamshed there 
is no idafat after daulat, and instead of ‘ il partit pour l’empire du roi des rois comme Jamshed 
one should translate : ‘ by a fortunate chance he became a king of kings like Jamshed ’. 
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M. Mole 1 speaks in more detail of Toghril’s campaigns in the west, but slightly 
forces the pace of Clio. In the conclusions of my 1947 instalment I gave a 
warning against such an acceleration. M. Mole himself (p. 3) has doubts on the 
reality of the ‘ souverainete universelle ’ which, in his mind, Gurgani attributes 
to Toghril. 4 Avouons-le, la possession de l’lran et quelques razzias dans les 
pays limitrophes ne sauraient a nos yeux justifer une telle pretention. On est 
encore bien eloigne de Y empire achemenide, du royaume sassanide ou du 
caliphat a ses bons jours ’. 2 He then proceeds : 4 Et pourtant . . . ne jugeons 
pas si vite. Une fiction legale [sic] se chargera de suppleer ici aux lacunes et, 
des ce moment, 1’ empire seldjoukide apparaitra comme s’etendant sur la moitie 
de la terre ’. 

The desire to make Gurgani look through Seljuq glasses leads to some curious 
qui pro quos. Ramin (sent by his elder brother king Mobad) pacifies the west : 
from Isfahan he controls Gurgan, Rayy, Ahwaz, and Baghdad. M. Mole (p. 16) 
writes : 4 1’ image est claire et ne laisse pas de doute. Le frere aine a Marv, 
le cadet a Isfahan ; s’agit-il de Mobad et de Ramin ? Ou de Caghri-bek et de 
Toghril-bek ? Des deux sans doute, et l’histoire de ceux-ci explique ce que 
Ton raconte sur ceux-la ’. But thus Mobad becomes a synthetic personality 
because in the following paragraph the empire of Mobad is compared with that 
of Toghril. On p. 20 the variety of origin of the ladies invited by Mobad is 
explained by the necessity for the poet to exalt the power of the king of Marv. 
Was Caghri-bek meant in this case too and would the comparison with Mobad 
be flattering for Toghril’s elder brother ? 

As M. Mole several times (pp. 20, 30) repeats that his thesis concerning 4 le 
cadre historico-geographique du roman ’ is opposite to mine, I cannot hope to 
convince him of the utility of my research ; nor do I wish to engage in long 
polemics. I shall therefore present here only some general considerations in 
support of my views. 

(1) Hardly any Persian epic or romantic poem does not begin with praises 
to God, to the reigning prince or king, and to the patron, but a line should be 
drawn between such introductions and the real stories. 3 In Vls-u Ramin too 
the real poem opens with ch. viii which bears the clear title 4 Beginning of the 
story’ (dghaz-i dastdri) and explains how Gurgani found it in written form 
(nivishta). 

(2) The poet is explicit about the way in which he was going to adorn the 
somewhat dry original with his resources of rhetoric and poetry. Such parts 
of the poem as the exchange of letters between the two lovers are definitely 


1 He uses the recent works of Cl. Cahen (1948) and B. Spuler (1952). Somewhat inexactly 
he calls Arslan-khan (who sent an embassy to Toghril) ‘ Arslan le Tatare ’. This Qara-khanid 
ruler was identified by Badf al-zaman who quoted Ibn al-Athlr, sub anno a.h. 408. On this 
ruler of Kashghar see in more detail Barthold, Semirechye, Engl. tr. 96, who assigns to his reign 
the years 423-48/1032-56. 

2 Here the memory is omitted of the Parthian empire which G. Rawlinson in 1873 called 
‘ The Sixth Great Oriental Monarchy ’. 

8 cf. Nizami's dedications and the subjects of his poems. 

2 0 
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productions of his own inspiration. Some casual points in his new version of the 
story are obviously anachronistic, such as the mention of Baghdad and 
Qayrawan (which are Muslim foundations), or a reference to Khusrau and 
Shinn (ch. xciii, verse 14) in contrast to the other parts of the text devoid of any 
Sasanian reminiscences. The names of the beauties at Mobad’s court may 
have been added ad hoc to increase the impression of Mobad’s might, or, as 
I think, to suit the ‘ Khurasanian ’ background of his basic dominions. On 
the other hand, it seems difficult to discover in the corpus of the poem any 
overflow of the panegyrics of the introduction. 

(3) We had noticed the striking insignificance of the role which Fars (that 
cradle of the Sasanians) plays in the poem, and the concentration of the events 
in northern Persia, and we have to consider the immutability of the geographical 
scheme. Any invasion from the east had to follow practically the same 
‘ Khurasanian road ’, and from Rayy one had to move to Isfahan, or Hamadan. 
Consequently the similitude of stages is no reason for accepting the latest 
possible version of events. 

(4) Despite the theory developed in one of the historical works consulted 
by M. Mole, according to which the Seljuqs came as expected rulers, or even 
liberators (Erldser), 1 it is hard to believe that the magic spectacle of a nascent 
state should have moved Gurgani to compose a disguised glorification of the 
conquerors. How would these restorers of orthodoxy have liked to see them- 
selves connected with a plot some details of which horrified even the bold 
satirist ‘Ubayd ZakanI ? 

(5) It is true that in his introduction Gurgani paid his tribute to the new 
Caesar. He did it with a liberal hand for he lived at a dangerous time, and he 
himself describes the horrible punishments inflicted on the disloyal elements 
(fxtd-ondishun) after the capture of Isfahan (ch. v, verses 18-19). 

It is quite probable that Gurgani held some minor post at Toghril-bek’s 
court or secretariat. 2 For seven months his sleep in Isfahan was broken by the 
trumpets and drums announcing the successes of ToghriTs armies (ch. iii, v. 88). 
These rejoicings could not leave Gurgani unaffected, and yet, when the hour 
came of the Sultan’s departure for Hamadan, 3 the poet did not follow the king 
of kings. He vaguely speaks of some business (Jean) which detained him in 
Isfahan. M. Mole too seems perplexed by this separation from the king whom 
Gurgani ‘ aurait du suivre \ 

(fi) Here suddenly the real patron of the poet appears on the stage : the 
young ‘Amid Muzaffar Nishapuri appointed governor of Isfahan by Toghril-bek. 


1 See my remarks in Gott i ngenisrhs Gelehrte Anzeigen , rev it, 3 4, 1953. 197. 

2 His nearness to the Sultan should not be exaggerated, as M. Mole does when he translates 
the verse describing the poet’s conversation with his real patron, the ‘Amid who pursfd az 
khvdavandi rahi-rd ‘ il interrogea l’esclave sur le maitre \ instead of ‘ because of his (the ‘Amld’s) 
lordliness he asked (his) slave (i.e. Gurgani) etc. 

8 This campaign is not recorded by the historians, though it may have been required by 
some disobedience of Toghril’s half-brother Ibrahim Yinal for whom M. Mole does not seem to 
have an opposite number in the poem. 
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This high and trusted official ought to have inspired GurganI with the sense 
of duty but he himself encouraged him to stay in Isfahan till the spring and 
proposed to him to write a poem on Vis and Ramin, ‘ a very beautiful story 
which everybody loves in these parts This again looks like a mystery : how 
could a governor of Persian nationality delay the departure of GurganI by 
offering him a subject completely unconnected with administrative affairs ? 
The conversation with the ‘Amid is reported in the light of purely literary 
interests. There is no hint in the text that by accepting the offer and writing 
his ‘ charmant poeme d’amour ’ GurganI might please the court, or regain 
some favour. 

(7) No doubt is left in the poem about the ‘Amid being the real dedicatee 
of the poem. His praise in the introduction is paramount and it is still further 
increased in the conclusion (omitted in the Indian edition) in which GurganI 
mentions by name the three infant sons of the governor and discovers in them 
every kind of ability and attraction. 

To sum up : all these details make me doubt that the author of Vh -u 
Ramin meant to write a disguised record of Seljuq operations. His introduction 
can hardly be connected with the main story which he undertook to retell 
with all kinds of poetic embellishments. 

M. Mole makes very few suggestions for the interpretation of the ancient 
elements of Gurganl’s text (see above points (1) and (2) of his theses) but 
I wish to take this opportunity for two new suggestions. 

(a) My 1946 7 instalments may have misled M. Mole in interpreting the 
name of one of the secondary personages of the poem. I spoke of K.shmyr-yal 
whose name M. Mole explains as ‘ the hero of Kashmir \ However, as I see 
now, it is better to read K.shmyr-i yal , i.e. ‘ K.shmyr the hero in which case 
K.shmyr is a personal name. I think this correct reading reinforces my sugges- 
tion that the hero might have been called Kishmer , in honour of the cypress 
tree said to have been planted by Zoroaster in the Khurasanian village of that 
name. As a counterpart to it one might recall the name Sarv ‘ cypress ’, cf. Justi, 
Jranisches Namenbuch , p. 290. 

(b) Some difficulties with the identification of the place called Khuzan 
still remain. M. Mole (p. 23) draws attention to ch. iii, v. 63, where the poet 
describing ToghriTs expeditions couples Khuzan with Mosul ( !) and adds : 

‘ il semble qu’il faille le chercher un peu plus au nord qu’Ahwaz ’. He even 
opines that the contempt with which the birthplace of the cunning nurse of 
Vis is mentioned may contain ‘ quelque vague souvenir du matriarcat elamite ’. 

In point of fact several Khuzan are known in Iran, see Schwarz, Iran im 
Mittelalter , iv, 410. It is possible that in his introduction GurganI uses Khuzan 
as a synonym of Khuzistan, but such use does not coincide with the location of 
Khuzan in the poem itself. South of Marv Yaqut mentions two flourishing 
villages of this name near Herat and Panjdih (on the present-day frontier 
between Afghanistan and the republic of Turkmenia). In this connexion one 
detail may be noted. In her letter to Ramin (ch. 87, verse 307) Vis reproaches 
him for having taken the nurse for a gharcha va nadan. In common use this 
might mean ‘ a rustic ignoramus ’, but originally gharcha (in Tajik igalcha) refers 
to ‘ mountaineers and the mountainous tract forming the watershed between 
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the river of Herat (Hari-rud) and the basin of Marv is even now called 
Gharchistan, ‘ the country of (the rough) mountaineers It is tempting to look 
for the nurse’s country in that region. 

I hope this long discussion of the new suggestions concerning the inter- 
pretation of Vis-u Ramin may prove useful for future research on the poem of 
Gurgani. A number of additional remarks will be found in the revised text of 
my original article, now sixteen years old. 
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